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ROME, ITALY. ==> EVA B. DEMING, 


International Institute. 


School of Music and Belles-Lettres 


Authorized representative (superior degree) of 

the famous Galin-Paris-Chevé Method. 
pecial Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, Instru- 
m.. ntalists, Teachers of Public School Music andc Children. 
Students learn to read difficult music from the staff nota- 


School of Sight Singing and Ear Training. 


PASL TSS PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
it Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

MUSIC Te \CHERS who have a com plete 
knowledge of the FAELTEN SYSTEM 
achieve the best results and obtain the 
highest prices. SUMMER SESSION June, 
July and August, 1901, Write at once for full 
particulars. CARL FAELTEN, Director. 








tion with ‘ect ease. Send for 
Special by Mail. Classes forming. 
403 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio, 40 West Twenty-eighth Street. 
On account of the long illness of Mr. Hayes, 
he will te will teach in New York until August | I. 


HARMONY anpb COMPOSITION 


Individually or in Classes. 


Mrs. BERENICE THOMPSON, 
616 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


(Boarding Included.) FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
CRANDON HALL, Via Veneto. 





MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 

Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio, 
The Rutland, 

260 West s7th Street, New York. 


KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


Concert Pianiste. 
145 East 284 Street, New York. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, Boston. 








Mur. EDWARDS, 
Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, 
CARL SOBESKI, 


Tenor. 


Teacher of Singing Circulars on application 
344 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


NEW YORK 8TUDIO: 40 West 35th Street. 


SARAH KING PEGK, 


SOPRANO. 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 





Boston. 





HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
















55 West 85th Street, New York Harpist. 
— Boston Symphony Cope Hall, Boston, Mass 
usic a oston, 3 
J, HARRY WHEELER, ERNESTINE FISH, 
Contralto. 


and the Art of Singing 
Strictly Italian Method. 
Director of the Vocal Depart- 
ment for the fifteenth season 
at Chautauqua Assembly,N.Y 
Author of ‘‘Vocal Physiology 
and Singing, " Bte. 
tudio 


"81 Pifth Avenue, New York. 


Adress “The Musical Courier,” New York, 
or 138 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 
Baritone. Teacher of Singing. 
Boston, Mass 





372 Boylston St., 


MISS HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harp Soloist and Teacher. 


184 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 


159 Tremont Street, 
oston, Mass. 





kWwoo, 
hat 1. Nolwur. 
Dean of the Summer pane 





Rook of 516 Interludes 
and Modulations, $1 50 
L, ck Bos 2841, New York. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 
Teacher of Piano and Organ. 


Cople uare School of Music, 
os Copley Square, Boston 


CARL VENTH, ; 
VIOLINIST. BRUCE Ww. HOBBS, 


Studio: s2 Seventh Avenue, | i 
Residence: 7 Hanson Place’ { Brooklyn, N. Y Teacher of gees pa Production 
enor Soloist. 


Mrs. CHARLES s. HARDY, Studio: 153 Tremont &., Bosca. | 
MISS LOUISE ROLLWAGEN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

10 Joy — 








Pianist and Teacher. Children’s work a specialty. 
Studio: 1337 Eighth Street, Des Moines, Ia. 





This space will be devoted to Piano Compositions by 
HENRY XANDER. 
we" by JOHN F. ELLIS & Co., 
937 Pa. Ave., N.W., Washington. D.C 
Now being performed by prominent pianists 
with much success. 


JULES JORDAN, 
Singing Teacher, Conductor, oe. 


Studios at Steinert Hall, Boston, 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Che American Mnstitute of Applied Music 


The Metropolitan College of Music. The American Institute of Normal Methods. 
The Metropolitan Conservatory of Music. The Synthetic Piano School. 
The Fletcher Music School. 


FACULTY: 
Dudley Buck, Albert Ross Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, E. Presson Miller, Louis Schmidt, 
John G. Griggs, Orton Bradiey, Wm. F. Sherman, Harry R. Baker, Evelyn Ashton Fletcher, and 
ethers. And, during their sojourn in New York, HAROLD BAUER and D. FFRANGCON-DAVIES. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty. M. E. PALMER, Registrar. 
212 WEST 591n STREET, NEW YORK. 


Virgil Piano School. 


SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE. 


2O WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


718 Lexington Ave., near 58th St., New York, 


OPEN ALL SUMMER. 


“ Springtide.” 




















Write for particulars. 








SPECIAL RATES FOR TEACHERS. 


KARL DOERING, 


Voice Culture. School for Grand Opera 
Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann-Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, | Boston, Mass. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 
Contralto Soloist. 


Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass 
Residence: Newton, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY 
Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
_ Address" care Oliver Ditson Co., 


CH ARLES. ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 


Boston 


Boston, Mass 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 
America’s Greatest Orgenization of Women Players. 
*“ The woman's orchestra par excelience.”—N. Y. Sun 
En tour Oct. 29 to March 30 in United States and Canada. 
Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLA, Condactor. 

Permanent address : 623" Columbus Ave., Boston. 








Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales 
Studio: 131 Tremont Bereet, Boston 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 
Dramatic Soprano. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 
Back Bay 1089-5. 





Telephone: 


FELIX FOX, 


Piano, 
Steinert Hall, Boston 


MME. SARGENT | GOODELL E, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 


131 Tremont Street, 
Boston 


CAROLINE SHEPARD, 
Soprano. Concert. Oratorio 


Direction: Henry W< siocka, New York 
Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


Arthur Claassen, 


CONDUCTOR, 
cy 





341 Jefferson Avenue, me LYN, 


538 Pulton Street (Wissner’s), 


S.G. PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 
176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals | and the famous Concert- Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG. 


OC YMNOLIA 


Displaces the Reed Organ, 


(SAME SIZE). 
| CHURCH ORGAN PIPES ONLY. 


'CHICKERING & SONS 


| Pianoforte Makers, Boston, Mass. 
| Distributers for North and South America. 





California. 
ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 
PIANIST. 
Studio: Hotel Beresford, 


San Francisco, Cal. 





| MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 


LYRIC SOPRANO. 
Engagements accepted for concerts, church, pri- 
vate musicales, &c 


Vocal Studio, 308 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 


H. B. PASMORE, 

Teacher of Singing, Mills College. 
Private Studio: 

1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 








JENNIE FOELL, 
Dramatic Soprano, Concerts, Oratorio. 
Care of Gustave Candidus, Steinway Hall, New 
York, or go7 West Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, 1 Pa. 





FREDERICK MAXSON, 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 











Canada. 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co. , uta 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
| Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS ana 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 





“ONTARIO and Ontario Conservatory of Music 


LADIES’ Offers ghost facilities io Mus ic, Art, 
COLLEGE 


Literature, Elocution, &c. 
Send for calendar to 
Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principal. 





SCHOOL 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


Six Weeks Summer Session 


OF THE 


CLAVIER PIANO 


—K— 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. M. FABIAN, Head of Department of Interpretation. 





Beginning July 8, 190 


Special Term for Teachers and Players in the 


VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD, 


1, Ending August 17. 





July Sth 


Further particulars by addressing the 





SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director. 





CLAVI 


Examination and Enrollment days, Friday and Saturday. 


and 6th. 


CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL, 


ER HALL, 11 West 22d Street. 











4a THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








UR Productions of the present year are 

the finest we have ever offered, and ‘i 
represent both in exterior finish and 

quality of tone the highest excellence =/ 
in Piano Manufacture. We / 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 


orofession and the public. 










2 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


f 


f BOSTON. 


STERLING Pianos 


High Standard of Construction. 
<a—_DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNEK, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 











vtvon  BRGITKOPE & HARTEL, 


ORATORIO, . . it East 16th Street, New York. 
CONCERT, RECITAL. 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS: 


pertram SHAPLEIGH, 


SONGS: 
Op. 10, 11, 18, 19, 28, 33, 
35, 37, 38, 40, 41, 42. 
For VIOLIN: 


Op. 23, Romance. 
Op. 34, Legend. 





271 W. 113th St., New York. 
Phone: 5,570 Cortlandt. 


ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
CONDUCTOR AND TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church 

Studios: 136 Fifth Avenve, New York; “The 
Commonwealth,” East Orange, N. J., Mondays 
and Thursdays. 

Summer Schol, Washington, Conn. 


AMY MURRAY'S 


, . 
*sEVENINGS OF 
SCOTTISH SONG.” _ 
indorsed by Sir A. C. Mackenzie 


540 West 150th Street, VOCAL STUDIO, 
NEW YORK. 649 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK, 





























PIANOS. 


108 Fifth Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 


EMERSON PIANO. 


NO BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTOR. 
A Plano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studies and Halls, “*isss:"*° 


STEINER TONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes. 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, wmanuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New WYwork:. 























| SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY. 
Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 


PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 


Residence and Studio: 
330 Alexander Avenue, New York ' 





Montea gle ( Tenn. ) Full Faculty—Daily Orchestral Concerts—Chorus. 


Summer School Dr. HENRY G. HANCHETT, Director. 
of Music. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 











No. 136 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
ie: HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 
: aa ae a” 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 





Ernest Hutcheson, Cecilia Gaul, Emanuel Wad. 
W. Ed. Heimendahi, Edwin Farmer, Ph. L. Kahmer. 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn, Pietro Minetti, 
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GERMAN HEADQUARTERS OF 

THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
FP. BERLIN, W., 
. fe LINKSTRASSE iI7, 


May 7, 190 


N these days of musical dullness a 





premiére at the Royal Opera House 
becomes an event of some im 
portance, even if it be only the first 
performance of a ballet gut if 
this ballet is by no less re 
nee music composer 


nowned a di 


than Johann Strauss, if it is 
his last work at that, and if the 

performance of it is the first 
in the world, then expectation 
is raised to a more than average 
pitch And thus it was with 
op the audience of first nighters 
, which on last Thursday night 
filled the comfortable, cosy and 
yet so distinguished looking Berlin opera house from the 


t place in the pit and up to the 





royal box down to the 


lofty residences of the gods of the gallery 


Were these expectations realized? Were the great ef 


forts that had been made in the way of extraordinarily 
sumptuous and gorgeous outward fittings, in dresses 
scenery and general mise-en-scéne really repaid and requited 
by the results of the first performance of Johann Strauss’ 
‘Aschenbroedel” (Cinderella) ? Artistically not I am forced 
to reply to my self-imposed question, if I want to be candid 
for whatever percentage may have been genuine in_ the 
enthusiasm with which this rare spectacle was received, and 
the applause with which the first dancers were rewarded, I 
cannot believe that this representative audience was satis 
fied with the posthumous work from either a musical or a 
mimico-dramatic viewpoint. Especially in regard to the 
treatment to which the well-known and frequently com 
posed fairy story of Cinderella has been subjected I 
cannot agree with those who found anything to praise 
ethically or zxsthetically in the modernization which the 
ballet “poet” H. Regel. of Vienna, perpetrated with the 
plot. With him the bad stepmother, whose name is Mme 
Leontine, is the owner of a modern French millinery store, 
in which her fashionably dressed daughters, Fandora and 
Yvette, are haughtily presiding over the lace counters. 
Poor Cinderella, beg pardon, her name is Grete, the much 
abused and pushed about stepdaughter, is messenger girl, 
or, as the French call it so tersely, trotteuse, in a big de 
partment store. It so happens that the prince, beg pardon, 
the proprietor of this concern, which bears the inscription 
“The Four Seasons”—the title has not been copyrighted— 
falls in love with Grete, and, as he is an honest fellow, he 
wants to marry her. As he is also a man of the world, 
Gustav, for such is his name, knows what is due to his 
future bride-elect, and he sends her an invitation for her- 
self and mother, together with a couple of elegant blue 
dominos and a pair of golden slippers of minimal size 

All this is brought to the millinery store by a charming 
Piccolo, our pretty Miss Delcliseur, but the two haughty 
sisters, the elegant Mlle. Urbanska—whom you may re 
member, as she was at one time prima ballerina at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York—and the fiery 
Miss Kierschner, take hold of the bandbox and the invita- 
tion cards. The contents of the former are found fitting 
in every respect, excepting, of course, the slippers, and so 
the good-for-nothing pair conclude that they will attend 
the ball, while Grete is left to the task of arranging arti 
Here is where the poet 
brings in a little trait from the old fairy tale, for Grete, 


ficial flowers in matching colors. 


left to lonesomeness, has trained her pigeons to this task, 
and Mlle. Dell’ Era tended to them and their pretended 
work in the most charming and graceful manner. In the 
meantime the Piccolo has told the story of the bandbox to 
his chief, and when he and his brother Franz, who, by the 
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way, is a secret but, of course, unsuccessful rival for the 


girl’s favor, finds that Cinderella has not come to the ball, 
which he tenders to all of his employees, but that in het 
stead and costumes two other ladies have made their ap 
pearance, they quickly send a third blue domino to the 


sleepless Cinderella. Presto change! and she also arrives at 


the ball, where her own sisters of course fail to recognize 
her. Not so, however, Gustav, who divines his divine 
fairy, dances with her and wants to carry her off in a jiffy, 
or an automobile, for aught I know. She, afraid of her 
stepsisters, flees and of course loses one of her slippers 
The lover follows the trail the next morning, and afte! 


the slipper test has failed to work with the two sisters, 1! 


ts Grete like a kid glove, and the engagement, matrimo 
nially, of course, is forthwith proclaimed. The final scene 
is then laid in the department store, and in that departmen 
of it which bears the promising sign, “Bridal Parties’ Fur 


and here the story ends in a blaze of lights, col 


nishings,” 
ors and costumes of all sorts and descriptions. There is 
nothing very poetic about all this, you will grant me, and 
almost but not quite as disappointing is the music which 
Strauss is said to have left in so nearly completed a stage 
that there was little for J. Bayer’s ‘“Musikalische Ein 
richtung” to do but the orchestration of some numbers 
which existed only in piano sketch. According to the con 
tents of the music, I should be inclined to be skeptical as 
to the paternity of Strauss, except in a few rare instances 
in which the Waltz King’s fist is easily recognizable, but 
the widow of the composer, who was present at the 


° 
premiére, was ready to show the original manuscript in 


Johann Strauss’ handwriting to all doubting Thomases, of 
whom there were not a few 

Then there remained nothing for them to do but to be 
lieve, convinced in this case against their will, for really, 
excepting the first parts of the “Beautiful Blue Danube 
Waltzes,” 
by a street organ grinder, there is very little in the music 


which are introduced into the action and music 
to “Cinderella” worthy of the famous composer, and all 
attempts at musical characterization, such as they abound 
in the score of the “Fledermaus,” for instance, are poor, 
miserable failures. Nothing but eternal three-quarter 
rhythms, alternating here and there with a polka or a gay 
galop, all in the routine instrumentation of Bayer, such 
as we know it from the “Puppenfee” and other works of 
the Viennese ballet writer, and that is the posthumous 
work of Johann Strauss! 

The Emperor was a wise man when he left after the 
second act, although he missed the most gorgeous dis 
But he had 


seen the divine Dell’ Era dance in a yellow silk dress with 


play in the mise-en-scene of the final act 


a devilish long train, and that alone was worth the fee of 
admission, which neither he nor I had to pay. My ad- 
vantage over him, however, consisted in the fact that I 
attended a first-class performance of “Hansel und Gretel,” 
under Richard Strauss’ direction and with a very good 
cast, which preceded the first Berlin production of Johann 
Strauss’ “Cinderella.” 


> AG 


Cosima is the cause of the failure of the Composers’ 
Rights Prolongation paragraph to pass the German Par 
liament at the third reading of the bill. The motion to 
restore paragraph 33, which purports to prolong the pro 
tection of authors’ rights of percentage in performance 
of musical and dramatic works, which paragraph had been 
struck out at the second reading of the bill, had been 
supported by members from nearly all political parties 
represented in Parliament. The prolongation demanded 
was one of twenty years, viz., from thirty to fifty years 
after the author’s demise. The National Liberal M. P. 
Esche was the first to speak in favor of the motion, con 
tradicting point for point the reasons which Eugen 
Richter, the well-known Radical Liberal, had pronounced 
against the prolongation at the previous debate. 

This Richter, of course, would not brook, and once 


more went to the attack of paragraph 33, which he desig 
nated simply as “Cosima paragraph,” and which he 
deemed unacceptable. The leader of the people’s party 
was seconded in his rejecting ideas only by the Social 
Democrat Dietz and by the Roman Catholic Spahn, while 
he had to submit to the pain this time again of having 
members of his own party taking sides against him. Thus 
the People’s Liberal Party M. P. Traeger spoke in favor 
of prolongation of protection, and retorted that he woule 
rather be called a “music communist” any day than 
’ as the prolongationists had been dubbed 
Secretary of State Dr. Nic 


“music agrarian,’ 
by one of their antagonists 
berding also spoke again in favor of paragraph 33, deny 


ing once more Spahn’s statement that one of the mem 


bers of the Wagner family had petitioned Count von 
Biilow to intercede in favor of the said paragraph, and 
that hence it was unjust to describe it as Cosima para 


graph. But all this was breath wasted, for when the vot 
ing had taken place it was found that the paragraph had 
failed to gain a majority, the motion being denied by a 


t 


vote of 107 in favor and 123 against the prolongation « 
the authors’ rights protection 
> AG 

Death removed last week two personages from thi 
mundane sphere, one of whom was well known to all of 
you, for a great portion of his artistic activity, and in fact 
the last demonstration of it he was able to give was en 
acted in the United States. I speak of my dear departed 
personal friend Franz Rummel, at whose bier yesterday 
were assembled his nearest relatives his wife, the only 
daughter of Professor Morse, the inventor of the tele 
his three young sons, his widowed mother and his 
mother-in-lay ; American An 
dor, Mr. White and his family; John B. Jackson, First 


American Legation, and a number of 


graph 





His Excellency the 


Secretary of the 
the artist’s closest friends and acquaintances. It was a 
house funeral service of the most impressive as well as 
elevating character, and one in which the minister spoke 
with more true tact and feeling than frequently happens 


on such occasions The casket was buried in a profusion 


f flowers and laurel wreaths. It will be taken to Ham 


o 
burg to-day, where Rummel’s earthly remains will be 
reduced to ashes at the Ohlsdorf Crematorium, just as 
was done with those of Hans von Biilow by his special 


request 
The name of the greatest thinker among the reproductive 
musicians of our day is also the one that suggests itself 
1 


most readily and appropriately when speaking of Fran 


Rummel. The comparison has been made so frequently 


during the artist’s life that it may be permitted to reiterate 
it after his death. Yes, Franz Rummel was one of the 
philosophers of the piano, a musician of rare intelligence 
and of deepest discrimination. These were the distinguish 


1] } 


is “readings” of works of all styles and of 


ing features of 


composers of the most varied characteristics. Foremost 


however, he excelled in the interpretation of the classics 
His Beethoven playing was, like the late Hans von Biilow’s 
‘classical” in itself; the contours of his exposition of the 
thematic contents of each movement were as clean cut and 
as sharply and concisely outlined as if they had been chis 
eled out of marble But there was this difference, and a 
very important one it is, that they were not cold like mar 
ble, but pulsating with the warm life-blood of an artist 
who, under the outward appearance of a certain obstinacy 
and unyielding manliness, wore the soft and noble heart 


of a woman. These were the principal characteristics of 


Rummel, as I have known them for more than a quarter 


lovable 


of a century, and they made him seem all the more 
to me. 
Of the catholicity of his tastes in music I can give you 


no stronger proof than by stating that Rummel had the 


. largest repertory of any pianist I ever knew, and, in fact, I 


believe that the overtaxing of his memory was the causé¢ 
of his fatal illness, softening of the brain, brought about 
by stupendous study and too much memorizing. Dr. George 
W. Jacoby, of New York, was the first to recognize the 
inadvertible fate that hung over the artist’s head and made 
him break off the tournée through the United States two 
years ago, which was to mark the end of his artistic ca 
reer. Ever since he had been patiently undergoing the in 
evitable forward march of the illness which human skill 
cannot heal, and death therefore came as a welcome relief 
A curious coincidence is that the last time I was in com 
pany with Franz Rummel at his house, about three months 
ago, Albert Steinberg, of New York, also a staunch friend 
of the artist, was of the party, and he has since, and even 
before Rummel, joined the silent majority 

Franz Rummel was in the forty-ninth year of his life 
he having been born of German parents at London in 1853 
He studied at the Brussels Conservatory, where he soon 
became the favorite pupil of Louis Brassin. In the season 
of 1877-8 he made his first concert tournée through Hol 
land with Ole Bull and Minnie Hauck, and during the next 
season he came to America, where he settled down for a 
number of years, and where his merits were first appre 
ciated. Many tournées through England, Russia and Scan 
dinavia also brought him laurels and his name is ever men 
tioned with highest esteem also in Berlin, where he has 
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lived and worked the greater part of his time after he had 
married. 
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The other sad event was that of the death of Commer- 
zienrath Bernhard Loeser, one of the most generous patrons 
of art and true musical Maecenas one could meet. He was 
founder and chief owner of the celebrated cigar manufac- 
turing firm of Loeser & Wolff, and hence one of the great- 
est of Berlin’s merchants. Loeser belonged among the 
rare class of money makers who use their self-earned 
riches for the service of art and to help realize its ideals. 
It is a piece of irony of fate that this Berlin cigar manu- 
facturer had to become the first pioneer for the cause of 
Wagner in the German capital. 

At a time when the multitude heaped scorn and disdain 
upon the head of the creator of the “Nibelungenring,” 
Bernhard Loeser founded the Berlin Richard Wagner So- 
ciety, as the vice-president of which he died, and it is only 
he donated a sum of 10,000 marks to 
who was not ex- 


a few months since 
the Bayreuth Wagner fund. Wagner, 
actly a grateful man, appreciated the services Loeser had 
done as pathfinder in his cause and frequently corresponded 
with him. He also bestowed many tokens of affection and 
true friendship upon the merchant, among which the dedi- 
cation lines in a “Tannhauser” score were held by de- 
ceased the most costly of all his possessions. 


Oa AGE 


iegfried Wagner's “Herzog Wildfang” has been shelved 


ies rite at Leipsic, as the opera did not draw there 
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Marcella Sembrich will open a short stagione of eleven 
performances of Italian opera in Berlin at Kroll’s on the 
11th inst. The conductor will again be Bevignani. The 
chorus will be brought from Milan, while the orchestra is 
to be furnished by the Berlin Royal Opera intendancy. 
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Che new intendant of the Frankfort Opera House, Herr 
acquired the rights for the first German pro- 
*Messidor,” the libretto of 
Both authors are 


Jensen, has 
duction of Alfred Bruneau’s 
which, as you know, is by Emil Zola 
reported to be eager to attend the premiére, which is to 


1 


take place in Frankfort next fall 


Although the next meeting of the Tonkunstler Verein 
takes place in Heidelberg during the days from June 1 to 4, 
viz., four weeks hence, no definite program has as yet been 
given out. I learn, however, that among the novelties to 
be performed on this occasion will be the ‘“Dionysian”’ 
Fantaisie of the young composer-conductor Siegismund 
von Hansegger, of Munich, whose “Barbarossa’’ Symphony 


created much 


favorable comment here in Berlin a_ few 








months ago. Symphonic works of Josef Suk, the second 
violinist of the Bohemian String Quartet, and of Jean 
Sibelius, the Finnish composer, both of whom have come 
to the fore of late as authors of some importance, will be 
heard for the first time on this occasion. Likewise, an or- 
chestral scherzo yclept “Junker Uebermuth,” by the op 
eratic conductor, Otto Naumann, at present in Kiel, but 
engaged from next season on for Aachen, where the old 
opera house has just been rebuilt and enlarged. 
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At the Theater des Westens our annual “guest,” Fran- 
ceschina Prevosti, will appear to-night for the first time 
this season as Traviata. Her second role on Thursday 
night will be Juliet, the impersonation of which part 
marked last year Mme. Prevosti’s artistic climax. 


©®AaA® 
Eduard Strauss, who after his return from the United 
States retired from his activity as conductor, is now suf- 
fering badly from Bright’s disease. 
Dace 


The Berlin Lokal Anzeiger of this day contains the in- 
formation that Mascagni, with an orchestra of fifty mu 
engaged for an American tournée of 
The surpris 


sicians, has been 
eight weeks’ duration for the coming season. 
ing portion of the news is given in the next sentence, which 
states that Mascagni is to receive for his efforts as con 
ductor a personal remuneration of 50,000 francs ($10,000) 
per week! Mind you, per week, not for the entire tournée. 
O what good people those Americans must be that they 
want to pay the composer of the “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
$10,000 per week for the pleasure of seeing him conduct! 
[This startling item was treated editorially two weeks ago. | 
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Sam Grimson, the young Joachim pupil, whose recent 
concert here I praised in these columns, is lying very ill at 
a hospital, suffering from congestion of the lungs and 
malignant measles. I hope the talented young Englishman 
will soon be about again, restored to health and unim 
paired in technic. 
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Moriz Rosenthal has been invited to participate as solo 
ist in the musical festivities which are to mark the unveil 
ing of the new Schumann monument at Zwickau, the com 
poser’s birthplace, on June 10. The great pianist will of 
course play the Schumann Piano Concerto, and I doubt not 
that the performance will prove a “monumental” one in 
more than one sense of the word. The accident with which 
he met a few weeks ago, and of which I made report in my 
last budget, luckily seems to have been a slight one, for 
as I now learn on good authority the artist has resumed 
his practicing on the piano, which had to be stopped for a 
couple of weeks on account of a sprained wrist. Apropos 
the report that Rosenthal would, beginning with next sea 
son, assume the directorship of the piano department of 





the Vienna Conservatory is devoid of the slightest founda- 
tion of truth. His musical calendar for the next few years 
contains extensive tours through Russia, Germany and 
America. 
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Reports continue to reach Berlin about the great suc 
cesses achieved by the Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
Nikisch’s direction, all along its extensive international 
route. The latest advices tell of rousing receptions in 
Madrid, Barcelona and Lisbon. The orchestra is due 
soon in Paris, where several German conductors have 
made successful appearances during the past season. 
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Miss Bertha Visanska, whose temporary retirement to a 
nerve cure establishment I chronicled a few weeks ago, 
has now recovered her health, but needs a rest still from 
all musical work, more especially from piano practice 
She has come on from Vienna to Berlin for a short visit 
to her talented brother Daniel, a most promising pupil of 
Joachim. 


>AG 


At the closing reception of the American Girls’ Club 
at Berlin Miss Rose Ford, a sprightly St. Louis young 
lady, contributed to the program some excellently played 
violin solos, which were enthusiastically applauded and 
encored. 


> AG 


Anton Witek, the popular concertmaster of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, will be followed to Scheveningen, 
in Holland, this summer by a good number of his Amer 
ican pupils. It is indeed a high tribute to the value of a 
teacher when his pupils are unwilling to be without his 
instruction even during the recognized period of rest and 


recreation. 


Among the number of musical visitors at the Berlin 
office of THE Musicat Courier during the past few days 
were the brothers Leonard and Willy Liebling, from 
New York, to the former of whom I owe some of the 
Michael Ban 


ner, of New York, called to inform me of his decision to 


news paragraphs contained in this letter 


abandon violin playing for the field of composition. I 
wish him much success Miss Lillian J. Jeffreys, after 
having finished her composition and theoretical studies 
with O. B. Boise, will return to her home in Newark, 
N. J. Mrs. Frank Mason, the wife of our highly esteemed 
American Consul-General, called with Mrs. Céleste Chop 
Groenevelt, the young New Orleans pianist, who is con 
templating a tour through the United States Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugo Mansfeldt, from San Francisco, were among 
the interesting new acquaintances I made, and from the 
same city hail the Misses Cellarius, who are studying the 
Further c callers were 


piano here with Madame Stepanoff 
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Her rich and dramatic voice, so full of youthful freshness, mention Album Rhyme pte 
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a en en ren : = he Shoogy-Shx ' 
stated in that report may be repeated here. Madame peg ties , : 
ESTABLISHED 1867. Maigille is a teacher of experience Her method is ex Burt 
cellent, and her pupils are distinguished for singing with er . 
t a good deal of taste Several Maigille pupils have en i apateg Miss Elizabe Hind 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President tered upon professional careers, and others are being pre- 5 . 
: i Jemain y r 
The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musical pared also for the operatic and concert stage I Wait for The Haw 
Learning in America. A large and fashionable audience crowded the hall. Mr Madame Hi 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD. Blumenberg, the ‘cellist, played with musicianly skill and Chorus, Carmena, arranged Mildenberg 
The finést structure in existence devoted exclusively to a taste. Miss Bisbee, too, delighted the musicians in the \t the conclusion of the program Madame Maigille w 
Musical College. house with her magnetic and very musical playing. An- presented with a silver puncl ) gratetul pupils 
dre Benoist accompanied for Mr. Blumenberg. Emile and all of the young women ¢ ed with flow 
SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, Levy accompanied for the singers, and also conducted 
ACTING, ORATORY, the chorus numbers, which, by the way, were very en 
joyable. Madame Maigille herself led the sopranos - - , 
> g N RESIGNS l-k1 bari eh 
LANGUAGES. Following is the program: EINRICH MEY RESI ' well-known ba I i 
resigned his position in the f the South Church, pur 
BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. Chorus, Waves of the Danube Ivanovic . 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, DR. LOUIS FA Solo, The Lark Rubinstein POSing hereafter to devote himself entirely to concerts, song 
HANS YON SCHILLER, | WiktiaM castLb, Mrs. Clara von Blankenstein recitals and oratorio. May and Mrs. Meyn go to 
RUDOLPH GANZ, CHARLES GAUTHIER, — their “Mayflower Cottage” in the Catskills, and THe Mt 
HERMAN DEVRIES. Still as the Night Bohm . a : , ; 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. Irish Folksong Foote SICAL COURIER will keep our readers informed of fur 
Catalogue Mailed Free. Miss Edna ‘Atterbury, ther « oa 
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ALLEN SPENCER, 


PIANIST. Concerts, Recitals. 
Address: KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 


KARLETON HACKETT, — 


Teacher of Singing, 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 











D. A. CLIPPINGER, 
The Art of Singing. 


Conductor, 
410 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 





EARL R. DRAKE, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 


Tea 
Studio Kimball Hall, Chicago. 





VICTOR GARWOOD, 


Kimball Hall, Chicago. 





WILLETT, sanitone. 


Care Musical Courier, Chicago, or leading agents. 





MARY PECK THOMSON, 
SOPRANO, 

620 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 
CAROLYN LOUISE WILLARD, 
CONCERT PIANIST. Instruction. 

Pupil of Ernst Jedliczka, Bloomfield-Zeisler. 


For terms and dates address 
4164 Lake Avenue, Chicago. 


FREDERICK FREDERICK WV ARREN, 
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Chicago Auditorium Conservatory, 
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(GODOWSKY.) 


Concerts, Recitals and Salon Musicales. Recitals from Russian Composers. 
ADDRESS: 1402 Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO. 





R. CAPOUL CUTTRISS WARDE, 


SINGING MASTER. 


The teacher of many prominent artists now before the public. 


Send for list. 


STUDIO: No. 911 Cable Building, Cor. Jackson and Wabash, CHICAGO. 





MINNIE CRUDUP VESE 


MEZZO 
CONTRALTO 


CONCERTS, RECITALS, VOCAL TEACHER, COACHING. 
Address HANNNH @ HAMLIN, 8514 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO, 





hicago Auditorium Conservatory 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Director. 
G2" Send for Summer Catalogue. ROY ARTHUR HUNT, Manager. 





623 Fine Arts Building, 
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HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, } 


May 18, 1go1 { 


HESE are exciting times. Scarcely has the festi- 





val been forgotten, hardly has Joachim left off 
fiddling with his quartet, when the opera breaks 
upon us with unprecedented fury. Not content with that, 
the unkind fates have visited us with a vaster army of 
amateur and professional concert-givers than has come this 
way lor some years. I have piles of tickets on my desk, 
in the coal scuttle, on the chimneypiece, in fact, the place 
is littered with them. I could make a bonfire of them 
that would light all London; I could throw them round 
a stake and burn a dozen bad artists. I wish that was 
pe 
heap and select for each day its particular singer or player 


ssible! Instead, I have to wade carefully through the 
that must be heard. The game sours one’s temper; so, if 
I grow at all ferocious in this letter I pray to be forgiven 

Che first person to be dealt with this week is Harold 
Bauer. A gentleman whom I have known as a musician 
and critic for many years told me much about him, and 
accordingly I went to St. James’ Hall on Wednesday 
aiternoon duly prejudiced and fully prepared to find fault- 
positively bustling with prejudice in fact. There is noth- 
ing a really independent mind hates more than being told 
what to like or dislike. But all my prejudices melted 
away like snow in the sun (forgive so original a figure!) 
under Mr. Bauer's playing. I was soon compelled to ad 
mit to myself that my ancient friend and my other good 
friends, New York and Boston critics, were right. One 
or two of the critics in London—and such a pack of duf- 
fers was never known in the world before—are still sitting 
on the fence, waiting for some courageous man to take the 
leap. It requires no courage on my part to take that leap. 
Over I go at once; for I am convinced that he is one of the 
biggest pianists who has come along for many years. I 
may say even more alter his next recital; but for the mo- 
ment so much will suffice. Much, of course, has been 
written about him in America; but I may be permitted to 
add my little quota to the mass of analysis, criticism and 
adulation which has gathered round him, 

In the first place Bauer comes to us with an enormous 
technic. He is almost unfailingly accurate, and in the most 
rapid passages the fullness of the tone never diminishes 
This last I take to be the hardest test of a pianist, so far 
as technic is concerned. We have lots of chaps who can 
sit down at the piano and go skipping about the keyboard 
with astonishing velocity ; but one can hardly ever hear the 
notes played, and if, while they are thus dancing with the 
right hand, a few chords have to be struck with the left, the 
rapid scale or arpeggio passages disappear altogether. A 
gentleman called Sauer (to rhyme with Bauer, I presume) 
came here some years ago and delighted all the ancient 
maiden ladies of Maida Vale. He used to play Chopin’s 
studies with an appearance of enormous energy. But while 


all his slow chords came out with tremendous violence, no 


sooner did he try to play fast than his tone faded away 
to a feeble pianissimo. The results were ludicrous either 


1 


Chopin and Beethoven. 
Bauer is very different. He can rip a scale out of the 
piano that has almost the tearing effect of a rush of the 
violins in the orchestra. He has, in a word, power; and 
without power a pianist is to-day hardly to be regarded as 
an artist, however artistic his intentions may be, and how- 
ever pleasing his playing may be in a drawing room. Bauer, 
however, has many other qualties. He is far less of a piano 
smasher than most of his inferiors. In the slow move- 














ment of Schumann's G minor Sonata, op. 22, he phrased 
with infinite delicacy—one might almost say tenderness 
The long drawn melody came forth clear, shining (so to 
speak), frail, sensitive, almost like a living thing. In the 
riotous last movement he showed magnificent dash, au 
dacity and unerring accuracy ; 

Of Bauer’s Beethoven playing I speak as yet in some 
doubt. He gave us the op. 101, by far, in my poor opin 
ion, the most difficult of Beethoven’s piano works. His 
reading was wonderfully intelligent—intellectual, in fact; 
not a point was missed, new things were shown to us; 
there was perpetual beauty, phrase after phrase poured 
forth charged with its proper emotion—and yet! to me 
something seemed missing—I missed the general large 
atmosphere of the thing; I heard a series of fine things 
not one huge unbroken fine thing. I by no means pass 
this as a final judgment on Bauer as a Beethoven player 
just 


It may have been that he was not at the moment 11 
the right mood; it may be that his conception was a 
noble and complete one, but so fresh that it did not seem 
complete to me, who have a conception of my own 
Anyhow, I shall wait till his next recital and see how he 
handles the “Appassionata.” He was interesting in 
Mendelssohn’s little B flat minor study; pleasing in a 
Scarlatti thing that should never be played on the piano 
at all; magnificent in Brahms’ G minor Rhapsody—one 
of the strongest, most effective and lovely things in th« 
whole range of the piano (is it not, Mr. Huneker?) ; 
charming in a Gluck Gavotte arranged by Brahms—a 
piece which he surcharged with the feeling of the Old 
World; amazing in Liszt’s ‘“‘“Gnomenreigen”; but he was 
finest of all when he came to Chopin. He gave us the 
F sharp minor Prelude, the study in C minor, and the 
Scherzo in C sharp minor. From the first note of the 
Prelude to the last chord of the Scherzo the atmosphere, 
the Chopin atmosphere, undiluted, pungent was present. 
Technically Bauer's handling of the things was superb; 
but for the time being one forgot all about such things 
as technic. I have never felt myself brought so close to 
the composer before. With Bauer I felt as though 
the composer was standing there. In a word, I consider 
Bauer the finest Chopin player of the day. I hate to hear 
Chopin sentimentalized, turned into a companion for 
schoolgirls; and, on the other hand, I hate to hear him 
treated harshly, academically. Bauer makes him puissant, 
broad, magnificently strong, but he leaves him Chopin. 
Well, then, to sum up for the present, there can be no 
doubt that we have in Bauer a very engaging personality, 
a singularly fine musician and a pianist that it will be a 
pleasure to hear often again. 
CAO 
The opera has reopened for its usual eleven weeks. 


Whether the season is to be as bad as previous seasons 
or will show some minute improvements in utterly un- 
important respects it is as yet too early to say. There 
have already been the usual number of small disasters in 
the management of the scenery; but it is only fair to re 
member that the stage and all the machinery are entirely 
new, that all the scene shifters, &c., are new, and that 
there has as yet been little time to get things into work 
ing order. The other night, in “Hansel and Gretel,” an 
angel had a wing taken off by the descending curtain, 
and I don’t know precisely what excuse she would offer 
to the All-father when she returned to her domicile 

The season opened with that startiing novelty “Romeo 
and Juliet’”—for all the world as though Mr. Grau was 
still in power. Evidently his spirit has been present at 
the directors’ meetings. Eames and Saleza did not dis 
tinguish themselves, and the theatre was half empty long 
before the end. There is nothing to be said about the 
performance of “Hansel and Gretel.” What a preposter 
ous idea to put on a toy opera, a child’s opera, in so huge 
a building as Covent Garden! “Tannhauser,” on Wednes 
day, was more interesting; and I am sure it will please 
Mr. Henderson and other New York critics to learn that 
Whether he 


will remember the method when he comes to “Tristan” 


Van Dyck has found out the way to sing 


to-night I will not vouch; but in “Tannhauser” he very 
Gadski_ was 


Gadski, and Mohwinkel, a newcomer here, was a pre 


often sang with genuine vocal beauty 


posterously aggressive Wolfram, though he sings well 


and has a noble voice JoHN F. RUNCIMAN 


MUSIC IN JAPAN. 


YOKOHAMA, April 29, 1901 
Editors The Musical Courier 
I send you this as you may be curious enough t see how we 


make music out in this part of the world for irselves, in the ab 





sence of professionals. Mr. Junker 
and Boston Symphony orchestras, got the society up two years ago 


and we have had some very pleasant concerts, as you w see from 


» supply the want themselves 


H, A. Poowr 
| HE Beethoven Society, of Yokohama, Japan, accord 
in 


g to its handsomely printed pamphlet, has been 
Jeethoven, Mo 
zart, Schubert, Schumann, Mendelssohn, Grieg, Brahms 
Dvorak, Rubinstein, Goldmark, Liszt, and many other 


going through the classics and romantics 


composers’ works. The last concert was given at the pub 
lic hall in Yokohama on Saturday, April 27, at 9 p. m., 
rather a late hour according to our idea. Mozart's E flat 
major Trio, op. 7, was played hen Miss Mendelssohn 
and Mr. Junker played Goldmark’s op. 11 Suite for Piano 
and Violin, and Mr. Junker, assisted by Dr. Crusen, gave 
the G major Sonata, op. 13, of Rubinstein’s, and Mrs 
Mollison sang 

With Beethoven in Japan there should be some prospects 


of Japanese pianists coming along. These little people have 
hands and fingers peculiarly adapted for the manipulation 


of the keyboard 


LeopoLp WINKLER.—In an article on music in Brooklyn 
this season in the New York Journal of May 12, 1901, the 
following paragraph appeared on Leopold Winkler’s per 
formance of the Beethoven Piano Concerto in G major at 
the Beethoven-Wagner concert 

Piano playing of a high order received a remarkable impetus by 
the number of artists who performed here during the season Al 
though artists with world reputations came to the borough, none 
made a more lasting impression upon the public than Leopold 
Winkler, a local artist, whose work far exceeded the expectations 
of his most ardent admirers. This concert was managed by Otto 
Wissner and E. H. Colell, whose interest in the cause of music in 


Srooklyn led them to the undertaking 


EvetyN FietcHer Marriep.—Mrs, Ashton Fletcher, of 
1125 Madison avenue, New York, announces the marriage 
of her daughter, Miss Evelyn Fletcher, to Alfred E. Copp 
Mr. and Mrs. Copp are making an extended tour, and on 
their return will reside at 99 Francis street, Brookline, 
Mass., and they will receive there Wednesdays, after 
June 5. The bride is the well-known inventor of the 
Fletcher musical kindergarten method THe Musica 
Courter extends its congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. Copp. 
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MRS. STELLA KELLOGG HAINES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
101, 102, 103 Vista Building, Cor. Grand and Franklin, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 


Opera, 
Coachiug. 


Oratorio. 
Henneman Hall, 2723 Olive St., ST, LOUIS 
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USICIANS are rarely blessed with the sense 
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ton Stringhausen, deported himself modestly, as 
Herr Notenkoff 


viola player, was ably impersonated by Jacob Altschuler 


second violinists Flageolar as 


[he two horn players were Dutschke and Schultze, of 
the New York Philharmonic 
Green cucumbers, rye bread, snuff and various other 


add 
It is impossible to describe the music 
oke, that 


faults were accentuated 


Teutonic and Austrian side dishes were introduced to 


realism to the scene 


that Mozart wrote as a save to announce all 


known and unknown musical with 


Herr 


enjoyed the innovation, and several members 


a vengeance by <limperstein’s band 


Everyone 














f ) hese old sland s t , 
For a beautiful refutation of these d slanders read the said they hoped that certain overworked members of the 
omeo . eae : J ; 
last number on the subjoined progran profession would take the hint, and in the future seek to 
uo was . . ate 
Sonata for violin alone (A minor) 7 get more innocent amusement out of ile 
ent at Heinrich Klingenfeld >A® 
t dis Cell . — Mme. Ogden Crane gave a pupils’ recital at Wissnet 
! Widmung, o if, o. 1 »ppe : 
one , . ‘opper Hall! last Wednesday evening. A long and interesting pro 
it the larantelle, op, 33 Poppe Ai ; os 
. Miss Sarah Gurovitc!l eleven year age gram) was given ] he Crane pupils sing with intelligence 
oster iano soli ind after a logical vocal method. Several who sang last 
- Song ‘ hapso¢ Brahn we : 
huge ng and Rhapsody o Wednesday evening are filling excellent positions, and 
dnes Waltz and Humoresque Weis , 
losef Weiss thers are about to open their careers Phe accompan! 
please Die Dorfmusik (TI \ ge M i \ al Joke ments were played by Miss Estér, Mrs. Roth and Mrs 
1 that For two violin la, bass and tw I McCowan 
. » olust wmerholz (firs foll 
2: he Violust Wimme rs ‘ he program follows 
stan Heighton Str ng! ausen (sees nd lin) Pole Comat Froelic 
very I Be las pie 08 iff (v' a) Obligsto, Miss Ric is.) 
was Cellus Brumm 4K a - - i Mrs. Pullen, Mrs. Roth, Madame Crane, Miss Murphy, Miss 
. ute Blasius anc cks le ren ) 
r : Blasiu Pay P Hart, Miss Estér, Miss Costelk 
e ta Vv t 1 { nduc ) 
I ritakt "9 ‘ aa if a Duet, Greeting Mendelssohn 
> s t id and its condu i t for casion t 
well rh and and it ' Miss Mury Mrs. Harris 
AN The above musical numbers were played at the closing 4 pream Bartlett 
Brooklyn musicale of the Tonktnstler Society Good Night, Little Girl, Good Night.. Macey 
7 ' Miss Esth t 
Mr. Klingenield played the most difficult of the Bach 1 Esther Har 
ages a” \ | nderstand Seguidille (Carmen) Bize 
' il it orrect musician! dersté : 
Sonatas with skill and the eee ee - ‘ a7 La Cimarroncita (Danza Cul Nunez R 
—_ ing. Little M Gurovitch. the pupil of Leo Schulz. cre M 
ted a sensation with her finished and mature pertorm My Nightingale DeK 
wwe , +} Daisies Haw 
‘es TI child's intonation peTIe’ ind her tone Ss . 
1e ab ances. The “hptedirneglen Miss Henrietta Wheel 
jomas large and full Encores are irely permitted at the Love in Springt Ard 
, , n tl ; 
s ago, lonkiinstler meetings. but an excep was made the M \ R. R i 
from case of the little ‘cellis rt whe obliged to give al Parla Ar 
inker ’ . i il Miss Meetye \ 
extra number, played the Andante ym Golterman 's 1 1 1 
E. ¢ aye . “ , , ' . Sweetheart Ambrose 
icians First ‘Cello Concerto \lexat R mpanied to Pre Mad Cra 
ve the little girl e I Love, Two I Love I 
Si Mr Weiss p iyed his bel Bra with his usua Miss Freida Weig 
-or , janist, in 1 Hast a Heart Perle 
ord enthusiasm for that compose! d then the pianist, in 
| : ‘ 4 GS - i When I Was a ¢ rhree Morse 
een playing his own clever compositi prepared the guest agg Ph 
Mo for the musical frolic wl “ e serious part oO Armorer’s Song DeKove 
hms the program. Mozart was an Austria ind the “Musical Simon, the Cellare Ha 
ther Joke” his, pres nted by the sh ed musicians as the W am Georg 
I P ’ 5 — sail . r [Three Little Maids from Sct Mikad 
pub true Viennese flavor It was give W vim and wa - ete Bi ; 
m., genuinely comic After Ce Henry T. Chapman, vice | I DeK 
flat president of the Tonkunstler Society, ann unced that “the Miss Mae Murp 
sohn band had arrived from Europe and was on its way ove! Jewel Song Fa 
- , Miss Mae Woodward 
‘iano to the hall.” the members did not have long to wait : s 
. , Fiona Adan 
gave Presently the door to an adjoining room opened softly Miss I ua Dakin 
Mrs and in limped Herr Cellus Brummbaschinski carrying a Little Red Lark Ba 
double bass The wig. the long e black beard, the Kentucky Babe Ge 
tos The Lyric Quarte 
ects shabby velvet suit and the long disguised the mu 
ibby velvet suit at ; 6 & ; Miss Woodward, Miss Murphy, Miss Estér, Miss Costel 
have sician beyond recognition. His « was greeted with 7.4, waltz <i 
tion howls of laughter, and was only when the musician ut Miss Edith Shafe 
tered some epithets in German that his voice betrayed him Duet, Quis est Homo.. Rossin 
and friends at once discovered the well-known ‘cellist Miss Murphy, Mme. Ogden Crane 
. (ood-by Tos 
» Ss lz i S he musicians in the band ’ 
klyn Lec chulz in masquerade The usiciar ¢ Mine, Ceilian Chie 
the entered one after the other, dressed fantastically, as was 5 
per the fashion in Mozart's time, the concertmeister assum Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Dannreuther contributed violin and 
r at ing the important air which still prevails in our days. piano duets at the final meeting of the Kosmos Club. Her 
The conductor came in last, carrving a baton with a flam- bert Witherspoon, basso, and Miss Florence Knight Pal 
s by ing red tip. Everybody laughed until he and she could mer, soprano, each sang two songs. The meeting was held 
Al laugh no more [he band made a tremendous hit. It at St. Bartholomew’s lecture room on Pacific street. 
‘ Id was almost impossible to believe the dignified Henry The members of the Brooklyn Saengerbund are rehears 
ypolk _ “ . . 
a Schradieck could act as well as he did the grotesque ing industriously for their appearance at the Pan-American 
Otto part assigned to Herr Titakto von Klimperstein. The next month. Conductor Koemmenich will, of course, lead 
ic in concertmeister, Herr Violust Wimmerholz, was no other his society 
than the handsome Max Bendix Arthur Melvin Taylor, Miss Alice M. Judge and her pupils, assisted by Miss 
who, as second violinist. was introduced as Herr Heigh Kate K. Fowler, contralto, gave a musicale at the home of 
t= ? ee 
lage Fr B 
pp ee & 
on A Ss 
ine, Re s 
fter K °o 
the 
Address HANNAH & HAMLIN, 514 Kimball! Hali, CHICAGO. 
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Piano Sight Reading 


Taught by ROSETTA WIENER. 


Course of tep weeks. Ensemble for two pianos and 
string instruments. 





Instruction given singly or in cl: 
a Specia! course for children 


es 301-2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
32 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


Summer Term for Teachers and Singers at Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 




















Carl Alves 


Has Resumed Vocal Instruction at her Home Studio : 
1146 Park Avc. acar 91st Street, New York. 


LOUIS V. SAAR, 


Piano and Composition. 
Harmony. Counterpoiat, Orchestration. 
Residence-Studio: 126 B. Bighty-third St., New York City. 


Personal interview daily, 1 to 3 
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Miss Judge, 679 Vanderbilt avenue, last Wednesday even 
ing. The program, which follows, speaks for itself: 
Fifth Symphony Beethoven 
Edith L. Hart, Alice M. Judge 
Souvenir de Mozart Chopin 
Valse Lente ( pin 
H. Alden Bunke Ir 
Che Butterfly Grieg 
Oisillon ( i 
Enid I r 
The Reque ( iwick 
Kate K, I ‘ 
( tentment \ 
Fairy Fingers Vire 
J Pe I 
Sonate iG Beethoven 
Pauline Pe n 
Berceuse Karganoft 
M die R stein 
I Lisonjera ( ade 
Susan Barnet Persor 
My Rosary N n 
rhe Sweetest Ff wer Van der Stiicken 
Kate K. I € 
Sonatine in G Beethoven 
H. Alden Bunker, Jr 
Warun 5 anr 
Serenade Oclser 
Spring Song Mendelssohr 
Alice M, Judge 
Prelude, op. 28, N ( pin 
To a Wild R Mac Dowe 
Snuff-box Waltz (MS 
Susan B. Persons 
Mazurka, of N ( pin 
ritania We 
P e Pe ns 
I lay Mus hm 
Mrs. Hart, A. M. Judge 
Au Lang Syne ing by everyone present) 
King and Miss Hariette Lawrence will give 
lis evening at 336A Deca street 
of Alexander Rihm give a concert to-night at 
Mrs. Emma G. Beveridge gave a pupils’ mu 





S Se 


tudio, 


Phe sing 


residence 05 on the first 


venth avenue, 





Friday in May ng of her pupils showed careful and 

















al instruction. Songs by Haydn, Arne, Chadwick 
( ninade, Denza, Ambroise Neidlinger, Cowen and 
Gugliemo were sung by the following pupils: Mrs. Bon 
ell, Mrs. Bellows, Miss Branch, Miss Cornell, Miss Car 
Miss Heckman, M Ketcham, Mrs. Van Kleeck, Miss 
Warder irg and Miss Lil Wardenburg Mrs Beveridge 
sang a song by Chaminade, and also one of her own com 
sition, “Slumber Swee M M. J. Heckman was the 
i pat t 
\iaup Poweu N Maud Powe t rned to Europe 
] lursday is mn e st rie \ug a \ t a atter e 
f the most tul ert ul it she has ever ex 
perienced in wn country. Her three years’ absence 
had only endear het e hearts of her many admirers 
yut when she returns Jar y she was a more ma 
red and finished artist Phe gave her what was 
due her, when many of the knowledged her to be one 
of the best violinists « I eithe sex now before the public 
Next year Miss Powell will remain abroad and devote her 
time to tours in Germany, Holland, Italy, France and Great 
Britain. She will return to tl country for the season 
1902-3. While here Miss Powe was the s st with the 
New York Philharmonic Society, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, the Chicago Orchestra, under Theodore Thom 
s; the Cincinnati Symphony Society, under Frank Van 
der Stucken, and the Pittsburg Symphony Society, under 
Victor Herbert Among the private societies were the 
Apollo, of Boston; Freundschaft and Arion societies, of 
New York; the Brooklyn Institute and Brooklyn Apollo 
the Orpheus, in Springfield; at Wellesley and Oberlin col 
leges; the musical clubs of Nashville, Detroit, Minneapolis 
and Cedar Rapids; the Art Society in Baltimore, and the 
Musical Festival in Scranton, and numerous other con 
certs and musicales 
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Miss Marguerite Stilwell gave a piano recital May 18 
at Pembroke Hall, Providence, R. I. 

Alfred Barili, a piano teacher and musician at Atlanta, 
Ga., gave a pupils’ recital at his studio a fortnight ago. 

The pupils of Miss Jennette McCarthy gave a piano re- 
cital in College Hall, Anniston, Ala., on May 22. Several 
vocalists assisted. 

Prof. E. Lynn Ewing, of McKeesport, Pa., is planning 
to organize an orchestra of boys and young men into an 
amateur organization. 

Arthur L. Wood gave a piano recital at the Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Opera House on May 16. He was assisted by 
Karl Cochems, baritone. 

At his 430th free organ recital at Carnegie Hall, Pitts- 
burg, Frederic Archer played compositions by Guilmant, 
Grison, Shaw, Bach and W. T. Best. 

Frank M. Church, organist of the First Presbyterian 
Church at Augusta, Ga., gave an organ recital on May 9, 
assisted by Mrs. Daniel and Mrs. Gores, vocalists. 

Mrs. Margaret Smith, who is giving musical instruc- 
tion to a class of thirty-two in Jonesport, Me., will close 
the course with the operetta “Cinderella in Flower Land.” 

Miss Clara Gabler played compositions by Beethoven, 
Rubinstein, Wagner, Bendel, Brahms and Hiller, at the 
piano recital she gave before the School of Music at Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Miss Gladys Gwin, teacher of music at Montgomery 
Academy, at Clarksville, Tenn., directed the program at 
the annual concert of the music class given at the acad- 
emy on May 16. 

Miss Carrie Bridewell, who has been singing at con 
certs in the West since the close of the opera season, will 
sail for Paris in June. The contralto will study abroad 
during the sumn-er. 

Miss Margery Bostwick, of Auburn, N. Y., a pupil of 
Mme. Alice Garrigue Mott, of New York, was the guest 
of honor at a recent musicale given by Mrs. Mary Chappell 
Fischer at Rochester, B. 2 

A Beethoven program was presented at a recital given 
by the piano pupils of Miss Bessie Groves, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala. The recital was given at the residence of 
Mrs. Edward Byrne, of Union street. 

J. Benton Tipton gave an organ recital at All Saints 
Cathedral, Albany, N. Y., on May 18. Dr. Root, baritone, 
assisted. As previously announced in THe Musicat Covu- 
RIER, a new Organ was recently built for the cathedral 

Otto Engwerson, of Columbus, Ohio, gave one pupils’ 
recital on May 16, and now announces a second for May 
31. Miss Susan M. Moore, pianist, and Arthur Judson, 
violinist, of the conservatory of music at Denison Univer- 
sity, will assist at the second recital. 

Carl Jean Tolman, organist of the High Street Congre- 
gational Church, Auburn, Me., gave a concert on May 22, 
at the Norway (Me.) Opera House. He was assisted by 
Lillian V. Bearce, soprano; Minnie L. Gove, reader, and 
B. H. Dingley, violinist, all Maine artists. 

A public recital was given on May 15 by the music stu- 
dents in the College of Fine Arts of the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University. The following contributed the program: 
Harry Adelbert Tidd, Miss Bertha Emily Bell, Miss Ger- 
trude- Bingham Woodhull, Miss Florence Quinn, Miss 
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Eva Born, Miss Sadie Baker Williams, Miss Beatrice 
Cooper Throop, Miss Lillian Belle Crommie, Miss Beards- 
ley and Miss Olive Stanley Seymour. 

Miss Antoinette Brett and Mrs. Clara Brainard Forbes 
will give a joint organ and piano recital to-morrow, May 
30, at Old Stone Church, East Haven, Conn. The two 
artists will play a number of piano and organ duets, and 
altogether present an interesting program. 

Miss Mabel Marson gave a song recital at Parsons Col- 
lege, Fairfield, Ia., on May 16, at which she was assisted 
by Albert Harrison, violinist, and Miss Beatrice Brown, 
and the Ladies’ Quartet, composed of the Misses Mabel 
Marson, Jessie Bradshaw, Emeline Peterson and Ruby 
Sciple. 

Miss Anna Laedlein, assisted by several vocalists, gave 
a concert at the Williamsport (Pa.) Y., M. C. A. re- 
cently. Miss Laedlein played compositions by Godard, 
Rubinstein, Chopin, Raff, Grieg, MacDowell and Jung- 
man. The assisting singers were Miss Della Meyer, con- 
tralto, and Charles Gleim, tenor. 

N. H. Allen, organist and choirmaster of Center 
Church, Hartford, Conn., has written an anthem, “O 
Send Out Thy Light,” for soprano solo and mixed cho- 
rus. The composer has dedicated the anthem to the Mt. 
Holyoke Choral Club, and the anthem was sung for the 
first time at Holyoke on May 15 at the exercises arranged 
to greet the new president, Miss Mary E. Woolley. 

Wenceslao Villalpando gave a ‘cello recital at the 
Washington Club, Washington, D. C., on May 15, assisted 
by Miss Wilma Willenbucher and a string quartet, com- 
posed of Messrs. Rakemann, Green, Finckel and Villal- 
pando. Miss Agnes Alden was the accompanist. Miss 
Willenbucher, who has a mezzo voice, sang songs by Schu- 
mann and “Dich Theure Halle,” from “Tannhauser.” 

The pupils of Mrs. G. A. Mason gave a piano recital at 
her home, 36 North Union street, Rochester, N. Y., on 
May 17. 
Dina Davis, Carrie Gallipo, Jessie Hutchison, Sophie 
Coleman, Hattie Warner, Georgie Sprague, Adelaide 
Knapp, Gracie Warren, Winifred Pease and Fred G. 
Pease, Frank Gallipo and Guy Bennett. 

The choir of the Sacred Heart Church, Atlanta, Ga., 


Those who played included Flossie Woodworth, 


which has achieved to more than local fame, recently 
gave Gaul’s “The Holy City” in its entirety, and selec- 
tions from Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” and “St. Ludmila” 
in the most satisfying manner, under the direction of 
J. Lewis Browne, organist of the church. Atlanta papers 
accorded the production every praise. Apropos of Mr. 
3rowne, his most recent sacred songs, “Love Divine” 
(for high or low voice) and “My God, My Father” (low 
voice, in two keys), have just been published. 

them at all times. He is a warm personal friend of J. C 

The sixth May concert by the Young People’s Orches- 
tra, of Nyack, N. Y., was given at Brechbiel’s boat house, 
Nyack, under the direction of Miss Isabel Babcock. The 
orchestra is composed of the following: Violins, Miss 
Ella Gilson, Miss Edwina Babcock, Miss May Keenholtz, 
Miss Margaret Maynard, Miss Eleanor Craig, Miss 
Eleanor Pott, Hayden Harris, Frank Hennion, George 
Tremper, Herman Ziegel, Juan Buitrago, Fred Tatum, 
Maurice Picard, Clarence Baldwin, Lamson McCarty and 
Edmond B. Walker; flutes, Arthur H. Mann and Philip 
W. Babcock; viola, Miss Edith Craig, and contra bass, 
Theodore Ruger. 

The violin and piano pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Lent, of Washington, D. C., gave a musicale on May 24 at 
St. John’s Parish Hall, on Sixteenth street, N. W. Among 
the pupils who played were Florence Stevens, Marie Bas- 
tianelli, Mabel Montgomery, Helena Zimmermann, Grace 
Harding, Mae Stoops, Ida Ullman, Edith Fry, Lillian 
Coblenzer, Florence Wieser, Janet Stearns, Helen Bas- 
tianelli, Annie Sloan, Reine Rochon, Mrs. Crocken, Robert 
Stearns, Clarence Whitmore, Alexander Mason, Robert 


Baringer, James Phelan, Richard Barry, Mark Lansburgh, 
Porter Lee, Rudolf Lent, August Heck, Frances Johnson, 
Blanche Robertson, William Goldsborough, David Kind- 
berger, Addie Slack, Rose Haas, Miss McClellan, Adrian 
Bastianelli.and Ira Martin. 

The paragraph published in the issue of THz MusicaL 
CouriER of May 1 about the musical recitals at Wash- 
burn College, Topeka, Kan., included the names of mem- 
bers of the faculty as pupils. This was an error, and 
therefore the following correction is cheerfully made: 
The vocal pupils, in charge of. Miss Clara Margaret Spen- 
cer, who gave a graduation recital this year are Miss Oc- 
tavia Greenwood, Alberta Ladue Scoville and Sarah El- 
leen McCauley. In the piano department, in charge of 
Miss Emily Louise Thomas, a graduation recital was 
given by Miss Maude Parker. The other teachers in the 
musical department are Miss Lucelia B. Clarke, violin- 
ist, and Miss Gertrude Guion, of the vocal department. 

The Waterbury (Conn.) Orchestral Society gave a con- 
cert on May 13 at Poli’s Theatre, Waterbury, under the 
direction of the regular conductor, Charles E. Farnham. 
The soloists were Mme. Isabelle Bouton, mezzo-soprano, 
and John L. Bonn, pianist. The personnel of the or- 
chestra is as follows: Violins—Miss K. Churchill, Miss R. 
Blair, Miss A, Corby, Miss L. Curtis, Miss M. Davey, 
Miss M. Granniss, Miss E. Green, Miss H. Hills, Miss 
L. Holohan, Miss B. Hotchkiss, Miss A. Selye, Miss M. 
Stanley, O. Chaput, B. Fuessenich, M. Fuessenich, D. 
Chapman, W. Greenberg, W. Larkin, R. Leach, E. Rear- 
don, C. Stowe, W. Tinsley, J. Tuttle and G. Zeidler. 
Violas—Miss L. Neidhart, F. Booth, A. Weidlich and G 
’Cellos—B. Heitmann, H. E. Chapman, L. 
Schmidt and A. Race. Bassos—P. Johnson, E. Race and 
Flutes—A. Lanciers, J. Parsons and L. 
Eitel. Oboes—C. de Chiara and C. Loveridge. Clarinets 
—A, Kenyon and J. Murphy. Bassoons—P. Onofrio and 
W. Langzettel. Horns—J. Heyer, P. Schumann and F. 
Phoenix. Trumpets—G. Sumner, J. Baril and H. Chap- 


Hallam. 


J. Roberge. 


Heinze and E. Sumner. 
O'Neil 


man. Trombones—J. Crews, } 
Tuba—D. Markert. Timpani—J. 


Race. 


Cymbals—L 


MUSICAL FESTIVAL AT GALESBURG. 


HE musical festival at Galesburg, under the auspices 
of the Galesburg Musical Union, was given in the 
Illinois town on May g and 10. The concerts were given 
at the Central Congregational Church. This is the third 
season of the Galesburg Musical Union, which is composed 
of 150 voices Adolph Rosenbecker is the conductor. The 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra of forty-seven performers 
assisted the union, and from the appended list of soloists 
the festival must have been brilliantly successful: 

Mrs. Katharine Fisk, contralto; Mme. Eleanor Mere- 
dith, soprano; Miss Mabelle Crawford, contralto; 
Charles W. Clark, baritone; E. C. Towne, tenor; Edwin 
C. Rowdon, bass; Mme. Teresa Carrefio, pianist; Mrs 
Clara Murray, harpist, and Herbert Butler, violinist. 

At the final concert Saint-Saéns’ opera, “Samson and 
Delilah,” was presented with the following cast: 


i iwesaneteomendenecedesssndoncessos anid Mrs. Katharine Fisk 
Pc oraceseneendesecsneenes secaee vensesenes E. C, Towne 
SE WOO, cocccncsvenced ' Charles W. Clark 
Abimelech, an aged Hebrew ; santas Edwin Charles Rowdon 
A Philistine messenger........ ivepeeaue ...William L. Prince 
First Philistine.... posveewuee Seeetsesoedesesosesdinges, Wes EE 
Second Philistine ee H. F. Arnold 


Mrs. L. H. Jelliff was the pianist, John Winter Thompson the 
organist and William F. Bentley the conductor 


Max Benpuer, the distinguished vocal instructor, will 
continue to teach during the summer months at his studio, 
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{See Editorial.] 


AMERICAN SINGERS RUINED ABROAD. 


Member of Royal Berlin Opera Company Warns 
Students of Many Perils. 
BIG RISK—TRIFLING GAIN. 


German Houses Filled with Wretched Ones Whose Ambi- 
tion Exceeds Ability. 


NEEDS TALENT AND BANK BOOK. 
To the Editor of the Herald: 


TANDING, as I am at present, at a point in my 
career, which, while much higher elevation is pos- 





sible, is yet high enough to give me a clear view 
of the wretched mistakes made by singers in their scram 
bles for fame, I desire to give to students the result of 
my observations as an American singer abroad, who was 
obliged to make an American reputation rest upon Euro- 
pean success. In every opera house are to be found un- 
happy specimens of singers who started their careers be- 
fore they were fitted to leave the studio. Worn out voices, 
careless execution, lost artistic ideals and throat trouble 
are the results of unripe beginnings. Thus I cannot warn 
my fellow students too strongly against the mental unrest 
of impatient ambition. 

The next great mistake, so noticeable here among 
American students, is the evident craze for an operatic en- 
gagement, to be gained at all costs, and the shame of re 
turning to their own land without having accomplished 
something “professional.” This latter result is so feared 
that students who have voices and talents which can never 
make them anything above a mere stage drudge sign con* 
tracts for engagements in small, unheard of towns, with 
the certainty of wretched living and poor pay, and all for 
the pleasure of seeing the announcement of the engage 
ments in the home papers. The contracts are rarely for 
less than five years, with two months’ vacation in summer, 
something to astonish 


and the salaries are laughable, 


Americans. Furthermore, outside of royal opera houses, 
each artist must buy her own costumes, and this on her 
salary is absolutely impossible 

After the notices of the singer’s engagement have lost 
their exhilarating effect upon the artist and her friends she 
realizes that she must sing three roles before her contract 
is made complete, and that then the director may dismiss 


her if he wishes so to do. Even if retained she is bound 


in a position which yields no fame and little true artistic 
experience, and wears out the voice. The whole miserable 
experience would have yielded but a stray notice in the 
American papers. That is all. The fear of ridicule is all 
that really prevents hundreds of students here now from 
fleeing to their American homes. Better any position at 
home in a store than an engagement at a small opera house 
Europe. 
THe IGNORANCE OF CRITICS 


The next mistake is made by the artists before their dé- 
buts, or on their visits to an opera house as “guests.” They 
positively fear and speak in hushed voices of the critics, 
those poor fellows who have to write for the bread that 
keeps them alive, and who, in many cases, are no more 
capable of writing upon the merits of a singer than they 
are able to decide whether the moon has an atmosphere or 
not. Or, to be less dignified, but more expressive, “they 
don’t know a bar of music from a bar of soap,” as I heard 
an American say. Singers fall down and worship these 
gentlemen, who listen for fifteen minutes to a three-hour 
performance and then instruct the public as to the opinion 
it should hold regarding that performance. How often 
does it happen that a critic borrows his opinion from an 
other eye witness and then dares to pose as the power 
singers believe obstructs the artistic path to fame! 

The mistake lies in not placing the ability and power of 
the critic at its true value. Once they are forced to criticize 
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properly they expose their ignorance, which is beautifully 
covered by phrases about intonation, quality, expression and 
action. 
water only begins to be deep when the article attempts to 
From these subjects our 
The plain fact is 


There is no danger in these expressions The 


discuss vocal causes and effects, 
critics steer their boats very carefully. 
that of all subjects the male critic is weakest on vocal art 
when it is expressed by a woman, and singers should re 
alize that this cannon ball rushing toward them in their 
struggles for fame is nothing worse than a soap bubble, 
which will break harmless against the material of true 
merit. 
Voice DestrRoYING WAGNER 


The next serious mistake is made when the singer 1s 
already launched on her career, and this is not entirely the 
artist’s fault. I refer to the style of music to be sung. It 
is a fact which any one who has studied the situation as | 
am doing can verify, that throughout Germany the voices 
are in a wretched condition, owing to the vocal demands 
of the Wagner music. The Wagner singers here at the 
Royal Opera are good examples of the evil influence ot 
this master of evil suggestion in music, Richard Wagner 
‘he singers merely scream. Now this is not art, as I 
understand the term. Yet singers with a certain type ol 
voice are limited in their vocal choice to Wagner musi 
or bad imitations of the master, because of the lack ol 
compositions which combine the grace of the Italian 
school with the deeper character of the modern 

If a voice possesses great range and lightness with 
power hardly equal to Wagner demands, and yet more 
than necessary for effective coloratura work, the singer 
is compelled to confine herself to the Italian works, which 
are far too trivial for the tastes of this age 


s also in a dilemma. The classical 


The mezzo-soprano 
compositions are either too heavy for the health of her 
t 


voice or too light in character to give full scope to her 


abilities. I have experienced this difficulty myself during 
several years, conscientiously learning hundreds of new 
songs, only to throw them aside as unworthy the effort 
The lighter works are devoid of grace and depth and the 
eavier ones are generally without melody or refinement 
the fault lies in the temperament of the com 


We do not find elegance, delicacy or grace in the 


Naturally, 
poser. 
average German mind, and the solid, restful and slow traits 


of the German are generally lacking in the It 
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the American possesses something of both should keep 


him to the ideal temperament, only, unfortunately, he has 
too little of either 
THe New StyLe CoMING 

Hundreds of new compositions come under my notice 
every year, and I know that the time has come for a new 
style of composition which shall cleverly combine the 
modern with the old Italian school. Then coloratura 
singing will be something more than a mere exhibition 
of vocal pyrotechnics. There will be a depth in the com 
position that will demand a corresponding expression of 
depth in the voice. Demand creates a supply. With the 
compositions will come the voices 

I have here in mind the splendid performance of Norma 


at the Theater des Westens last week by Lilli Lehmann 





Here is a voice no longer young, yet possessing at a 
when most voices are lost a noble beauty and dramatic 
character of tone, with a beautiful and perfect coloratura 
ability. So fine, so delicate, yet grand, was her rendition 
throughout the entire performance that I was astonished, 
and can only say that Lehmann is an exception to the 
rule. Her performance cannot certainly be equaled by 
any of the Royal Opera artists, and I know that I should 
not dare to attempt such a role as Norma for many years 

Now a last word to students who look with longing 
eyes toward a foreign stage career. Be sure that the voice 
is very unusual and perfectly trained. Discipline the mind 
by severe study of some kind. I studied law and it has 


proved 1 the best thing I | could have done for my career 
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Test well your power to suffer all kinds of humiliation 


and endure all hardships. Have a well filled purse and a 


bank account upon which to draw constantly 3e pre 

pared to work like a horse and be treated like a stray 

dog. Kill all fine feeling and high ideals, harden your 

heart against all affections, and then come over here and 

go on the stage ALMA Wesster Powe tt, LL.B 
Berwin, May 9, 1901 


A GROUP OF NOTES. 


Pachmann gives two recitals 


June 22 

Melba sings in private twice next montl n London 
then again at Blackpool, September 1, and is to be tl 
soloist at the antiquated verpool Philharmor Cor 


cert, October 22 














Josephir Jacoby the contralto xpected in | ondon 
during June for a ‘short visit, and will probably appear 
at a lew private affairs He o be purely a vaca 

iint-Saer nas le LL ion, but 1 i y r P 
His new opera, “Les B now under rehearsal 
at the Paris Grand Opera House 

Busoni, after making great success in London, sud 
denly fell ill, and could not continue He has since re 
overed Busoni plays the En peror ( ncerto at uc en's 
Hall, June 11 

Camilla Landi sings at the New Bechstein Hall, Lon 
don, June 8, the dates of which are rapidly filling 

Paderewski's new opera announced for its premiére 
to at Dresden 

einzen, the violinist, has been in London for 
some time He may be engaged this fall for an Amer 
ican tour. He is a highly 1 artis 

Harry L. Mason, of the Mason & Hamlin Co., of the 
United States, has been P ind | don 

Henri Marteau, the violin virtuoso, is the soloist at the 
approaching Geneva, Switzerland, music festival 

Maude Powell, the violinist, who has closed a success 

American engagement play in London during 
next mor 

Eduard Zeldenrust, the Dutch pianist, has just recorded 
a most brilliant success at a concert in Paris. He had 
n less th: thirteen recalls H comes here this fall 

heoceh yperatic performances at Florence were At the 
Pergola Mefistofek . at the Verd ‘ 5 ] a Tosca , at the 


\rena La Traviata and at the Alfieri, La Tosca.” 











New Bicycie Piay ust A Chicagoan with musi 
in soul has lately entec cycle w h w 
no doubt s e the oC eas ol y ene es I the 
ve cle hithe is gs tly S unwary vi« s 
rhe instrument is simple « ig mber of piano wires 
stretched across a ft e, at ssbar with |} ‘ 
ifted by pins on a re g cy é Rope gea nner 

g wheel and cylind ite 1e latter And so it hap 
pens that the swift« et oft progre é r < 
Wi there be in the 

WouNDED IN A Stace Duet ymndon, May During 
the performance of “Lohengrin” at Covent Garden to-night 
the sword contest between Lohengrin and Telramund re 
sulted in M. Mohwinkel, who was singing’ latter part 
receiving a severe cut in the face, whether from the sword 

the edge of his helmet not known Instead of falling 
before Lohengrin, who was impersonated by M. Knote, in 
accordance with the re g of the part, M 
Mohwinkel took refuge the ers with the blood 
streaming down | face \ surgeon wl was nmoned 
found that the wound was not a serious one yu M 
Mohwinkel was unable to cor { part and was re 
placed by M Mul Imann.—Sun Cable 
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THE ALTRUISTIC SIDE OF MUSICAL CLUBS. 


[Paper read by Mrs. John E. Curran at the recent Convention of 

Musical Clubs in Cleveland, Ohio.] 

HEN asked to give a title to this paper, 
the unhesitating answer was, “The Altru- 
istic Side of Musical Clubs.” Perhaps af 
ter a little longer reflection my title 
would not have been worded just in that 
way, for lam sure I hear some one say at 

once, Why, the very existence of a musical club, if its 
standards be high, is an essay in altruism. The founder 
of any musical club would not hesitate to declare with all 
truth that her work was essentially, if not entirely and 
absolutely, for others. She would ask, Is not a musical 
club in any town an evidence of something in that town 
which is a striving for better things with the more or the 
less which those words may imply? and she would be an- 


] 


wered by any thinker on social ethics, by any worker who 
would make better certain social conditions, by any lover of 
what is best in music—by any mother who knows what a 
orce which makes toward healthy, happy living means in 
a young man’s or young woman’s life, with a ready, 


So I find myself obliged to qualify a 


frank affirmative 
little and define more closely what I have in mind by di 
viding the altruism possible to a musical club into two 
parts, a negative and a positive side 

Che negative or less aggressive side is, if you please, the 
act that the club has come together for the purpose of 
he musical culture of its members, that if its members be 
enthusiastic and enterprising this enthusiasm is communi 
cated to others, and this enterprise in the concrete be 
omes a concert with some great artists to make glad the 
stening audience who can thus hear them, as perhaps 


they could not do otherwise; or, perhaps, it develops into 


a series of concerts or recitals There are differences of 
opinion in this club—differences of opinion show healthy 
mental activity, provided they are not carried too far 

there are, especially between the more ambitious and tal 
ented members, well—possibly—little jealousies; but on 
the whole the club is animated by the right spirit; it is 
honestly devoted to its object, and the members are seli 


sacrificing and hard working. It prospers, and for years 


the circle that the music of this club reaches and touches 
are better and happier because of its existence. This, in- 
deed, is an altruistic side of a musical club which could 


1 


hardly be called negative, except that there can be one 


more positive, ind that, like the two ends of the electric 


¢ 


current, the negative and the positive, the one is the nat- 
ural balance of the other, and the life giving fluid finds its 
healthy action, its continued use and helpfulness, in going 


irom one to the other 

| 
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And now, before touching on the positive side of the 
altruism inherent in musical clubs, I would like to invite 
you to take a little musical excursion with me. We are 
not going to Bonn, great Beethoven’s birthplace; nor to 
Salzburg, where Mozart, beloved of all musicians and 
minuet dancers the world over, a gracious figure in our 
musical picture gallery, was born; we are not going to 
Jayreuth, but we will take a short morning walk on the 
East Side of New York for our musical excursion—a lo- 
cality whose unsavory reputation has no doubt spread far 
and wide; a locality sufticiently removed from all zsthetic 
and refined associations, such as come so naturally with 
the best of music, as to make us feel at once that we are 
on alien soil, so far as music is concerned. Nevertheless, 
when you have returned from the slums, so-called, | 
think you will agree with me that we have made a 
veritable musical excursion 

We leave the Bowery, once a beautiful avenue with 
shade trees and elegant residences, where gay gallants and 
ladies of the hoop and powder were wont to stroll on 
pleasant Sundays; where, before that, a group of trees and 
bushes made in the garden of Peter Stuyvesant a pleas 
ant place or bower, from which the Bowery obtained its 
name—we leave the Bowery, which is given over now to 
pawn shops, dime museums and cheap stores of all sorts, 
with not a few saloons, and walk east for a few blocks on 
Rivington street. We have chosen a Saturday morning 
for our excursion, and as the inhabitants of this quarter 
of the East Side are in great part Polish or Russian He 
brews, and as this morning, though in March, has a touch 
of spring in the mild air, and the sun shines warmly and 
genially, the street is swarming with iamilies from the 
high tenements near by All look lively and happy, the 
women without hats, with here and there the bright Ital 
ian shawls, and the men with their pipes, going together 
for the marketing or what not, chattering volubly as they 
go—it is enough for them for the present that the blessed 


sun is out and the air is mild. On one side street there are 


quite a hundred children dancing to the tunes from a for- 
lorn old street organ. They are scantily clad, they have 
been poorly fed, but for the time hardships are forgotten; 
is not the sun out and the air a gentle spring air on the 
East Side this morning?—so little it takes to make them 
happy! We push our way through the crowds and reach 
a house no less dingy than the rest in appearance. 
Through the kindness of a friend we are admitted; we go 
up two flights of stairs and find at the top, in full opera 
tion, a music school. This school, of which I will give a 
very few particulars, is carried on by the College Settle- 
ment; another like it is maintained by the University 
Settlement; similar work is done by the Educational Al- 


liance. 


MUSICAL COURIER. 


The music schools of the College and University Set- 
tlements, I understand, are to be consolidated next year, 
and the work for both is to be carried on in a building 
rented solely for this purpose, to teach and bring music 
to children who would not otherwise know of it except 
for their great longing to hear it and make it. The work 
that these schools do is simply to make possible for very 
poor children, for a very few cents, lessons in music, and an 
opportunity to practice either on pianos, violins or other 
instruments which are rented for a few cents an hour. The 
teachers give their services, excepting only the board music 
teacher and her assistant, who have charge of the entire 
school. That the privileges thus given are appreciated 
may be judged from the fact that there are at present 150 
pupils in this school, with a waiting list of fifty (this list 
might be much larger, but it is found practicable to limit 
it to fifty). Last year the average attendance was ninety, 
over 100 applicants being turned away. These children, 
girls and boys from nine to eighteen years of age, are 
eager for music; it means generally all the beauty that life 
holds for them; it is the only artistic expression within 
their reach. Emerson has well said that “Music is the 
poor man’s Parnassus,”’ and it is not too much to believe 
t 


that ideals, hopes, aspirations, find voice in the music « 
these children, and so are strengthened and made more 
real, more possible to them. Their devotion and interest 
is unquestioned. I am told that one child, whose pennies 
were only sufficient for her lessons and not for the privilege 
of practicing, practiced for months on an old chair at 
home, and, neveretheless, played well on the piano at her 
lessons what she had thus practiced at home on the old 
chair. 

I am reminded by this of a domestic experience of a 


Her laundress and cook held different 


friend of mine 
ideas as to the uses of the kitchen range, whether it was 
for cooking food continuously or heating irons occasionally 
These different opinions came to a climax one day, and the 
laundress, a person of very uncertain age, somewhat unat 
tractive appearance, and staid and settled demeanor, ap 


peared before my friend wearing a countenance of severe 


and injured dignity. She stated her case in contained 
though emphatic language, and concluded by saying 
Sure, Mrs. C., ‘tis not the irons as irons the clothes at 
all; ‘tis my ingenuity as irons them.” I think the poor 


little child who practiced on a wooden chair might have 
well laid claim also to ingenuity and some stronger quali 
ties besides 

We find in the pleasant sunny room to w 


come in our musical excursion violins of different sizes 


lich we have 


d we hear other pianos in different parts 


and a piano, ar 


A little boy is practicing on this one very 


of the house 
carefully, and he does not stop for one moment either to 


e€ saying; the pennies 


look at us or listen to what we may | 
which pay for that precious hour, though few in number, 
are too hard to find to lose one moment of it. A little girl 
is practicing vigorously in the hall. As we pass by a room 
on the floor below we see through an open door a little girl 
with her head tied about by a handkerchief, also prac 
ticing, perhaps not so vigorously as the one in the hall 
above. Our curiosity and interest get the better of us, and 
we ask her what is the matter that her head is tied up; she 
turns up a white pinched face and says: “It is for earache,” 
but she is practicing just the same! And then—most un 
usual experience to us—without a word from us, she turns 
the music before her till she comes to her best piece, and 
plays it through for us from beginning to end, and when 
she has finished, looks up at us with a smile of happiness 
over her successful achievement which we shall not soon 
forget. 

I give one more instance which perhaps sums up the 
matter and is a typical, not an isolated one. It is taken 
from the last report of the College Settlement: 

“Five years ago a ragged little girl came to us and ap 
plied for violin lessons. She was too small to use any 
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of the violins owned by the school, so her father bought 
a tiny one for her on the instalment plan, at a cost of 
about $3. She then began taking 5 cent lessons, which 
lasted ten minutes each day, and practiced every day 
at home. After three years she has learned to play 
well enough to teach the children smaller than herself, 
and with part of the money thus earned paid for her own 
lessons, while the rest is put away toward her future 
career. At the time this child commenced her musical 
work her family lived in dark, sordid rooms, and had 
fallen into a careless, ambitionless state. The little girl’s 
playing soon awakened in them a desire for better things 
Her father’s memory was stirred with thoughts of what 
he had once been in his youth at home, his self-respect 
and ambition were revived, and now he is a prosperous 
wage earner.” 


If we take a longer walk on the East Side this mild 


Saturday we come, going southward, to the big building 
of the Educational Alliance Here there is a large audi 


torium with seating capacity tor 300 oF 400 and in this 


are given, every Tuesday evening throughout the winter 


iree concerts On other evenings a small fee is charged 
re 


and various amateurs and professionals have given their 


a 
services The Women’s P. S. has given here two cor 
certs—one last winter and one this winter At the one I 


attended, the audience, a very mixed one in character, ap 


peared very happy. 

I was particularly impressed with the unfeigned joy 
shown by some very old people so wrinkled and bent 
from hard labor that one would have thought a lively sat 
isfaction with anything would almost be an impossibility 
to them he standard of teaching is high one in all 
these schools, with the practical result to the best inter 
ests cf music that where real talent is found the means 
are at hand to foster and encourage it, for naturally wher« 
there is no talent or capability where so many are wait 
ing, those only who are fairly responsive are taught 
And evidence is not wanting of very great talent being 
found. In one instance a wealthy gentleman becoming 

1 


interested has made the future thorough education of a 


talented child an assured matter And when we h e re 
turned from our little musical ¢ rsion and seer é 
serious work in music whicl being carried on on the 
East Side in New York, we are not by any means at the 
end of opportunities for bringing music in its b n 
where it is not. A very little conversation with quie 


girls of the better class who are working all day in shops 


and factories brings out the fact that musical work among 
them in the way of musical clubs would simply open wide 
a door to happiness and health for them. Their desire 

hear music is in many instances almost pititul 

Such a club as this has been organized successiully 
towns not far from New York by a lady who asked 
question at almost haphazard of a young girl in a stor 
from whom she was making a purchase Fifteen letters 
were sent, fourteen members were secured. For the mos 
part this club met at her house, but several times in a 
winter they met by themselves. Two of them play some 


what and a few sing in a chorus in one of the churches 
She tries to have them read their own papers and gives 
them material to us« Ladies who can either play or 
sing are invited to do so for them. Once a lady gave a 
delightful talk on clubs and what they are for. Once 
there was a Mendelssohn evening. There will be one in 
May on a special subject. On other evenings books, pic 
tures and curios collected during travel hy the lady be 
fore mentioned are shown to them, and all this has come 
from a friendly interest and a question asked by an entire 
stranger of a young woman who was waiting upon her 
in a store 

The greater alienists recognize the value of music with 
the insane, and epeeene generally are more and more 
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acknowledging its beneficial effect on different diseases. It 
is coming, moreover, to be known as good business policy 
to care for the mental as well as physical needs of em 
ployees. I read a clipping from a recent paper which 
will perhaps show this last quite pointedly 
\ cigar manufacturing firm in Trenton, N. J., 
.tracting the attention of the local labor world by certain 
innovations for maintaining order among and holding the 
attention and increasing the efficiency of the 200 young 
women cigar makers employed in its factory. A piano has 
been placed in the large workroom and a woman employed 
to play it for two hours each day. To keep the girls off 
the streets at noon a teacher has been hired to give tree 
singing lessons at the factory during the noon hour 
You will think, perhaps, that I have wandered very far 
‘Altruistic Side of Musical Clubs,” but 


please think for one moment If the work that is being 


away from the 


done by musical clubs is so admirable that its practical 


the results of that 


use is unquestioned, what might not be 
vork if only a very little specialized effort were made by 
their members to bring music to places where it is not 
and cannot be unless’ thus brought. Conditions vary in 
different towns and cities. What would be admirable in 
one would not be advisable in another, and yet I think 

every musical club had a committee appointed to consider 
what might be done in their particular town 01 ty to 
ward making bright the lives of their townspeople by 
making music possible for them, opportunities would 
arise and the ways be made plain. I think the existence 


of that committee in every club would keep it healthily 


alive and active, and we should not hear of clubs dying 
out entirely from lack of interest in the members Chis 
act, and the other, that musical talent the unusual order 


now lying hidden would be brought to knowledge and 


encouraged, would be two practical result such « 
mittees—a very positive side to the altruism oi any musica 
ub I give you by way ‘ nent oO poss 
ties the concluding es ¢ Lowe S por The \ I 
Sir Launfal 
W give mself with his alms feeds three 
Himself s hungering neighbor a1 c 
It would seem that a very high satisiact ! y ome 


with “The Altruistic Side of Musical Clubs 
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rederick Warre en, ol 
choral class at Waukegan, II Mr. Warren also cor 
lucts the MacDowel Musical Club, of Brook, Ind., 
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Sell 1 concert w eg 

The Clu elected 
lowing officers on May 15: Presider H. L. Willia 
vice-president, H. H. Chilson; secretary E. F. Stratton 
treasurer, W. H. Feiker; librarian, | H. Portes 
usical director, R. L. Baldwi 

John Moor’s recital at Atlanta, Ga m May 17 was 
under the auspices of the musical department of tl 
Woman’s Club 

The closing concert of the Woman’s Musical Guild, of 


Des Moines, Ia., on May 10, Was a successful event, the 
horus having made satisfactory progress under the d 
rection of Dean Howard 

The Mendelssohn Club, of Norristown, Pa., gave its 
final concert of the season on the evening of May g. Cor 
cerning the program local critics were enthusiastic 


rhe Beethoven Club, of Memphis, Tenn., arranged 


give a reception in honor of William Sherwood on May 
28 in Beethoven Hall 

It is announced that on May 29, 30 and 31 the s¢ 
nnual May festival will take place at Adrian, M 
der the auspices of the Monday Music Club, the solois 


ncluding Albert Jonas, pianist, and Joseph S. Baernste 
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t. The Spiering Quartet, of Chicago, and the St 
Cecilia Chorus, of Adrian, will give valuable assistance 
The annual meeting of the Gounod Society of New 
Haven, Conn., was held on the evening of May 14, when 
the following persons were elected as a board of govern 
ment for the ensuing year: C. S. DeForest, Joseph Port 
W. R. Hoppen, C. E. Cornwall, F. S. Ward, A. B. Treat 
Prof. W. L. Phelps, Prof. J. C. Tracy and Herbert Fos.« 
Mr \gramonte, the conductor, gave an interesting l 
dress in regard to the work 
The Rubinstein Club, of Binghamton, N. Y., has ju 
elected these officers President Miss Kate Hotchk 
vice-president, Miss Kate Fowler; secretary, Mrs. L. H 
Quackenbush, and treasurer, Miss Anna Graney 


ot the society 
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Cuicaco, May 23, 1901. 
RRICO SANSONE, who has just been en- 
gaged for the violin department of the Chi- 
cago Auditorium Conservatory of Music, has 
taught in the Royal Conservatory of Naples, 
while as a composer he has accomplished 





creditable results, notable among his works 
being a concerto for the violin. In the leading opera 
houses of Italy he has filled the role of concertmaster, 
appearing in that capacity at the San Carlo Theatre, 
Naples, and also with the Symphony Orchestra of the 
same Italian city 
®A ® 

Frederic Grant Gleason, director of the Chicago Con- 
servatory of Music, leaves next week for a short visit to 
the Pan-American Exhibition at Buffalo. 


Pupils of John Lane O’Connor will give a dramatic 
recital, under the auspices of the Chicago Conservatory 
of Music, in the Auditorium Recital Hall on June 6, the 
majority of performers being this year’s graduates 


®O®A® 
J. Van Dusen, the newly appointed manager of the 
Hannah & Hamlin Bureau, has had an extensive experi- 
ence as a lyceum director. In 1872 he managed the tour 
f the Royal Saxon Band, and he has represented Burton 
Holmes and other artists. 
DAO 
Edwin Charles Rowdon has been engaged to take part 
in “Elijah,” under Mr. Rommel’s direction, at Mount 
Pleasant, Ia., on June 11, and to sing “St. Paul’ with 
the Olivet Choral Society, at Olivet, Mich., on June 20 
Among the favorable press comments which this artist 
has lately inspired are the ensuing: 
‘Mr. Rowdon has a fine voice and a stage presence that 
attracts attention at once.”—Herald-Transcript, Peoria. 


Mr. Rowdon has a heavy bass voice of good range, and 


is interpretation was excellent. He was best in the 
cene with Dalilah and Samson, where he gives warn 
ng.’’—Republican Register, Galesburg 

©AaA©® 


Herman L. Walker produced an operetta, “La Cigale,” 


on the evening of May 15, at Armour Mission. Many o 


the participants were members of his choir. 


®A® 
he following paragraph recently appeared in the Chi 
cago Tribune 
‘Miss Alice Getty, whom the cable dispatches mention as 


winning favors in Paris as a musical composer, is the 


Martin A. Ryerson. After the death of Mrs. Getty, Mr 
Getty and his daughter traveled considerably, and for sev- 
eral years have made their home in Paris. Miss Getty’s 
friends in Chicago evince little surprise at her success as a 
composer. ‘She was always a busy girl,’ they say. Some 
of her music has been received here. Besides being a mu 
sician, Miss Getty is also an artist of considerable merit 
Mr. Getty is expected to visit Chicago this summer, but it 
is not certain that his daughter will accompany him.” 

This young musician is a former pupil of William H 
Sherwood, to whom she has dedicated one of her com 
positions. 


O©A® 


\ welcome visitor at THe Musicat Courter’s Chicago 
office this week has been Mrs. A. T. King, of New York, 
en route from San Francisco, Cal., to the former city. Mrs 
King gives an interesting and comprehensive account of the 
musical situation on the Pacific Coast 


©A® 


Bicknell Young presented an artistic program in Univer 
sity Hall, Fine Arts Building, on the evening of May 20, 
the assisting performers being Bruno Steindel, ‘cellist, and 
Mrs. Young and Mrs. Steindel, accompanists. With much 
expression and finish Mr. Young interpreted the following 


songs : 
Old English Ballads.. 16th and 17th centuries 
We Be Three Poor Mariners 1609 
What Care I How Fair She Be 1592 
Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes . soosey collection 
All in a Misty Morning.. . 1592 


The Linden Tree Schubert 


The Carrier Pigeon..... Schubert 
Mainacht . ane 
Es Blinkt der Thau. 
Eldorado .. eee eeeeeseres 
Boot and Saddle 
Recitative, Egli ancora non giunge (from Maria de Rudenz). Donizetti 
Air, Ah! Non avea (from Maria de Rudenz) Donizetti 
Serenade, Carmen, La gitana 


. Brahms 
Rubinstein 
Walthew 
.. Rogers 


Burgmein 
rhree Songs with ‘cello obligato 

..Goring-Thomas 
‘ I'schaikowsky 
Maude Valerie White 


lime’s Garden.. 

Oh! qui brula d’amour 

Heureux qui peut aimer 

Mr. Steindel played Andante, Golterman; Air, Pergo 
lese; Serenade, Glazounow; “Ave Maria,” Gounod, and 
*Maskenball” and “Tarantelle,”” Popper, his fine tone and 
admirable execution arousing enthusiasm, The accom- 
panists proved to be very efficient. A discriminating audi 
ence, consisting chiefly of musical people, attended the re 
cital, 


®©®A® 


Mrs. Ella Dahl Rich, pianist, of Chicago, will play fre 
quently in public next season. During the latter part of 


the present month Mrs. Rich will visit Toronto, Canada, as 


Ada G. S. Hart), the pianist. 
®AaA©® 


Frederick Warren, baritone, has made several successful 
appearances this month, the occasions including two pri- 
vate musicales given by Miss Boaks and Mrs. A. L. Weins 
heimer, respectively. On June 2 Mr. Warren has consented 
to take part in a charity concert at North Side Turner Hall, 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Auxiliary League of 
North Side Temple 


(« A (e 


“Above the Clouds,” a romantic play, was produced on 
the evening of May 21 by the Chicago Auditorium Con 
servatory School of Acting. Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dick 
he periormance took place, 
“Above the 


Clouds” affords ample opportunity for acting. There are 


son, under whose direction t 
may well be congratulated upon its success 


dramatic situations, amusing character sketches and fine 
touches. Philip Ringold, otherwise known as “Crazy 
Phil, a mountain hermit,” was impersonated by Mr. Dun 
bar, who aroused the sympathies of the audience. Alfred 
Thorpe, “a city nabob,” proved to be a satisfactory vil- 
lain, the part being played by Mr. Elliston. Other im- 
portant roles were cleverly filled, the cast including Mr. 
Herries, Mr. DeSteffani, Miss Thompson, Miss Dolan, 
Miss O’Connell and Miss Flynn. Mr. Field as Amos 
Gaylord appeared to be a young actor of considerable 
promise, while Messrs. Day and Gerrish, as Nat Naylor 
and Curtis Chipman were a mirth inspiring pair of 


rivals. 
®©®A® 


Under the leadership of William A. Willett, the well- 
known baritone, the Rogers Park Musical Club held its 
first concert at Sheridan Hall on the evening of May 21, 
the assisting performers being Miss Maud McLindon, so 
prano; Miss Sigrid Engberg, pianist, and Emil Larson, 
A large audience was present, and the pro- 
Nicode, 


Buck, Delibes, Chaminade, Thomas and Cowen, aroused 


accompanist 
gram, which included compositions by Gounod, 


enthusiasm. Mr. Willett contributed two solos 
®G®A® 


A creditable recital was given by Miss Veronica Mur- 
phy, a pupil of Mrs. Regina Watson, on May 18 at the lat 
ter’s piano school. Miss Murphy possesses all the excel- 
lent qualities which characterize pianists taught by Mrs 
Watson. Her technic, powers of interpretation and finish 
of style served to arouse the genuine responsiveness of a 
Notable 


features were the Beethoven Sonata, Schumann’s “Papil 


numerous and essentially musical assembly 


lons” and Mrs. Watson's original “Scherzando,” a charm 
ing miniature, which made a very favorable impression, as 
did also her songs, which Mrs. William Hart Anderson, 
a welcome newcomer, interpreted artistically. The song 
‘La Lune Blanche” should frequently be heard. This 
was the interesting program: 

Sonata Appassionata Beethoven 
Irish Folksong i Foote 
Springtide Reinhold Becker 
Mrs. Anderson 
Papillons, op, 2 Schumann 
Scherzin Watson 
I'schaikowsky 


Glazounow 


Danse Russe, op. 40, No 
Valse, op. 42, No. 3 

Prelude, op. 17, No. 12 slumenfeld 
Wrightson 


Longing 


La Lune Blanche Regina Watson 
Cupid’s Blunder Regina Watson 
Mrs. Anderson 
Iwo Preludes, op. 24 Chopin 
Fantaisie Impromptu Chopin 
Etude, op. 10, No. 12 Chopin 
Ballade, op. 23 Chopin 


©A®© 


Educationalists will unanimously admit that a remark 
ably interesting students’ recital was given at Kimball 
Hall last Saturday afternoon, when the extensive pro- 
gram, which was printed in THe Musicat Courter of 


May 15. consisted entirely of original compositions by 





daughter of W. H. Getty, formerly the business partner of 





RESULTS 


decide the successful 


TEACHER. 


Frederic Mariner 


TECHNIC SPECIALIST. 


STUDIO: 
YIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
29 West (5th St., New York. 








Madame ee 


LARA NOVELLO DAVIES 


Professor of Voice Production. 


Conductor of the Royal Weish Ladies’ Choir. 
(Under Royal patronage.) 


Madame Davies has a vacancy for two rcsident lady pupils 
For Prospectus and Terms apply to 


(21 Victoria St., Westminster, LONDON, S. W, 








nuaY GUTTER, 


SOPRANO, 


Dramatic and Coloratura. 


CONCERT and ORATORIO. 
REPERTOIRE. 


Under the dir-ction of HENRY WOLFSOMN. 
Boston Address: 159 Tremont Street. 





enc: ee. lee 


Address: Letter Box 38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


the guest of Mrs. Alexander Cartwright (formerly Miss 
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pupils of Adolf Weidig, of the American Conservatory. 
The majority of the selections were of decided merit, 
showing much cleverness in conception, form and style 
The fact that in almost every case the composer was also 
the performer is noteworthy. Among the piano numbers 
the compositions of the Misses Levvy, Myrtle Fisher and 
Pearle Ball were 
mance, for violin, by J. Neff Huyette, and Cyril Gra- 
ham’s “Ave Verum,” for organ, string orchestra and vocal 


particularly commendable. A Ro 


quartet, were much admired. At the close of the recital 
Mr. Weidig received an ovation. 


May 25, 1901. 

Mrs. Ada Markland Sheffield, soprano, presented an at 
tractive program in University Hall, Fine Arts Building, 
on the evening of May 23. Leon Marx was the assisting 
violinist, while Mrs. Annette R. Jones and Mrs. Florence 
R. Magnus proved to be acceptable accompanists Mrs 
Sheffield interpreted representative groups of songs, not 
able among which were Brahms’ “Liebestreu’; “Das 
Vielchen,” Mozart, and “Hear Ye, Israel,” from Mende!s 
sohn’s “Elijah.” The recital was under the patronage of 
Mrs. Frederick Ullman, Mrs. J. A. Farwell, Mrs. William 
S. Warren, Mrs. Marvin Farr, Mrs. P. F. Pettibone, Mrs 
Harrison Wild, Mrs. Louis Burr, Mrs. Clifford Williams 
Mrs. George Harvey. Miss Frances Gould, Mrs. Burton 


Harrison and Mts. Annette Jones 


©®aAao® 


The Auditorium was crowded last evening, the occa 
sion being the eighth annual May festival concert giver 
Under the 


capable direction of H. M. Fairbank the chorus of 1,000 


by Sunday schools of Chicago and tts vicinity 





young iadies’ voices performed a varied selection of com 
positions, including “May Jesus Christ Be Praised,” Sir 
Joseph Barnby; “How Lovely are the Messengers,” Men 
“Hail, Bright Abode,” Wagner; “In May 
Time,” words by Elsie Janet French, music by H. W 


Fairbank (written for this festival); a patriotic group of 


delssohn 


songs; Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “Lost Chord,” and a new 
American hymn, “Hail, Thou Land by God Selected,” 
W. Conradi 


valuable assistance Mrs 


An orchestra and the following artists gave 


Clarence S. Pellet, soprano 


Bruno Steindel, violoncellist; Francis S. Moore, organist; 
Wilson Reed, boy soprano, Charles H. Wolf, cornetist; 
James Harmer and Norman McGillivray, cornets; Mrs 
Luella Clark Emery, Mrs. W. A. Huyck and Mrs. Bruno 
Steindel accompanists 

The chorus’ most ambitious effort was ““The Passing of 
the Swan,” words and music being written for this con 


cert by Miss 


tertha Francis Gordon, an unusually tal 


ented and promising young composer. This cantata 
abounds in poetic fancy, while the music is of a suitable 
and pleasing nature The work deserves more applause 
than it received. Sing a group of popular songs and an 


audience will burst into enthusiastic applause ring out 


a new composition by a young and gifted local musician; 


then witness a lack of appropriate demonstrations of ap 
preciation 


> AG 


+, ' 
The commencement concert and exercises of the Ameri 


take place on Friday, June 14, 


can Conservatory will 
3 p.m. Under the direction of Miss Lumm the dramati 
department of this conservatory will hold its closing enter 
tainment at Steinway Hall! on the evening of June 6, when 
a comprehersive program will be presented, organ and 


harp solos serving 2s attractive preludes to the plays 
®A® 


A studio musicale has been arranged by Miss Emma E 


Clark to take place in the Fine Arts Building on June 8 
©®AaA® 
Errico Sansone gave a violin recital in the Audito 
rium Assembly Hall on the evening of May 20, with Miss 
Elsbeth Korrer as assisting artist The program con 
sisted of selections by Tartini, Bach, Haydn, Vieuxtemps 
and Sansone. 
®AaA® 
It is announced that the production of the Pixley and 
Luder’s new musical comedy, “King Dodo,” at the Stude- 
baker Hall, Fine Arts Building, next Monday night will 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


be one of the most important events of the summer the 
atrical season in this city. The entire company is here, 
including Lillian Green, Celeste Wynne, William Norris, 
George W. Callahan, Gertrude Quinlan, Maude Lambert, 
Mire Delametta, William Pruette, Arthur Wooley, Charles 
W. Meyer and others 
a matinee performance 


On Decoration Day there will be 


HILDEGARD HOFFMANN SINGS IN TROY, 
ISS HILDEGARD HOFFMANN 


following tributes after singing in Troy, N. Y.: 


received the 


Miss Hildegard Hoffmann has a wonderfully sweet voice of big 
range. One could see the remarkable control she has over her voice 
and its high cultivation in her first solo, a scene and aria from the 


oa eg 


vpera “Der Freischitz.” The next number by the club 


was composed of four selections from the oratorio “Elijah (a) “Lift 
Thine Eyes,” (b) “He Watching Over Israel,” (c) Hear Ye 
Israel!” (d) “Be Not Afraid.” The club was assisted by Miss Hoff 


mann. Exceptionally good work was done n this number, and 








the audience showed its appreciation by unwonted applause abode het 
Miss Hoffmann was then heard in a double number (a) “An 
Ir Folksong,” (b) “In the Merry Blossom T In these solos 
her voice showed to the best advantage, and she was given unstinted 
»plause * * * The prograr closed witl the Inflammatus 
Stabat Mater’), by Rossini Miss Hoffmann, assisted by the 
club In this piece Miss Hoffmann excelled herself er Vv c 
rising clear and hig ib the chorus rgan and orchestra, reac g 
e high notes e and with aj ent ease Evening Standard 
t N. ¥ 
M Hoffmanr rar voice roved r pleasing, and the 
Choral ¢ found in r trong Evening Record, T 
_ 
Miss Hildeg Hof i : r f ri 
ty an attractive nner.Daily Times 1 N. Y., Mare 
Miss Hoff ! t ce of fine t c | e sing 
ways f she kne ‘ rk Her eff s las ght well merited 
€ apy e accorded her.—Daily Press, Troy, N. Y 
Miss Hildega Hof ant s fine pr \ e. She created 
most ta r € eac t € r € was give 
ear ppt ea ence Especially 1 sing was t 
f An Irish Folksong by A r I e, while 
s f the sele ns fre ja the dr t ensity of 
feeling t ‘ er singing ke r fr r 
thar lina r Re | _— © 
Miss Hoffmanr agree r esent tion a 
s t Re ) Meredit ‘ I pk 
enue and McD R eet, Brooklyr , e her ti 
F { s« ‘ t ere she feels very r 7 n 
ce ng constantly repeate f f pre n and ad ratior 
howing he st gratif an ne ‘ g regar P 
c t nd rsonally, by the r ers f r 
nurct 


PRESENTATION TO MME. DE WIENZKOWSKA. 


Q* he closing day of Mme. De Wienzkowska’s Mon 
day repertory and interpretation class at Carnegie 
] ia 


Hall she hae pleasant surprise. Speaking in the name 
of the class ne of the pupils made an address expressing 
the appreciation and gratitude of the members to Madame 
De Wienzkowska, and presented her with a handsome 


bronze vase 
Several of madame’s pupils have met with much success 
in recitals lately William Bauer who has been a most 
earnest student, is engaged to tour through the 
States as plano soloist with Miss Leonora Jackson 
Ida Mampel, a child pianist. played with very much suc 
cess at the entertainment given by the Little Mothers’ Aid 


Madame De Wienz 


kowska has every reason to be satished with her season 


Association at the Bijou Theatre 


d numerous applications are already being received by 


at 


her for the next one 


HorMANN TO Return TO America.—Loudon G. Charlton 


announces that Emil Hofmann, the baritone who made 


” 


some notable appearances in America last winter, w 


} 


return to this country in the early fall for the season 


1901-2. Mr. Hofmann sailed for Europe in April to re 
sume, for the summer, his operatic work in Saxony, and to 
fill engagements for oratorio at Bad Elster and Leipsic, and 
for song recitals at Dresden and Berlin. His first book 
ings on this side begin in October. Mr. Hofmann is dis 
tinguished for his lieder interpretations as well as for his 


oratorio work 

















Manager for England and Dependencies: 


Engaged by the London Philharmonic Orchestra for June 20th. 
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MARINER'S THIRD MAY RECITAL. 


‘Sl of the most interesting and enjoyable recitals the 

Mariner piano pupils have given occurred on Tuesday 
evening, May 21, at the Virgil Piano School, Recital Hall, 
29 West Fifteenth street, the audience taxing its capacity 
to the utmost. Mr. Mariner interested all in the children 
by giving a concise account of each, their age, the amount 
of time devoted to practice and results obtained in one 
winter’s work 

Arthur Beaupré, twelve years of age, from Bangor, Me 
has, besides a weli formed technic, a repertory of som 
sixteen compositions, all thoroughly memorized 

He opened the recital program with the Beethoven So 
nata, op. 14, No. 2, playing the three movements in an artisti 
manner creditable to a player of twice his age and experi 
ence. Most remarkable was the amount of mental control 
shown through all his work during the evening. Great im 
provement in this particular could be noticed over pre 
vious efforts in public playing when he has appeared at 
the regular weekly school recitals. Throughout the even 
+} 1 al] 


ing the same characteristics attended all his numbers, of 


which he played eight, with two encore pieces additional 
Indications of good results to come from a naturally en 
dowed nature, both emotional and temperamenta were 


evident in every number played 


Particularly enjoyable were the three Grieg numbers 
Lonely Wanderer,” “Little Birds” and “Butterflies,” each 
a charming tone picture in itself, yet not a bit alike, all 
showing great care on the part of little Beaupre ind 
teacher 4 Bach prece played for an encore was well done 


and should have been on the program 


Margaret Davis, a little girl of eleven years, also played 
pia) 


at this recital She has been heard before at the May re 
citals and always gives enjoyment to her friends Mar 
garet practices on an average some forty-five minutes a day 
and takes but one lesson per week She has already a rep 


ertory of twenty-five pieces, all memorized, and plays with 


the assurance of an artist. Her work is intellectual for so 
young a child. and vet most musical At this recital she 
played two numbers, the first a Barcarolle, by Hoffman 
and Intermezzo, by Gautier The second number included 


in Allegro by Jungman and four Schumann selections 
Folksong” and “May 


hese las 





Hunting Song,” “Happy 
Lovely May.” Special mention 


for Miss Margaret showed rare perceptibility in her read 


ng of these Schumann numbers, playing with feeling and 
bringing out plainly all the various voices 

Alfred Francis Cross, who closed the program with a 
Prelude, Gavotte and Musette. by Pabst: Rondo in <A, by 
Haydn, and the 


Grieg, is a young man of ability that any teacher might be 


Rigaudon” from 


proud to enroll as a pupil 
evinced plainly his capabilities as a student, particularly 


when it is known that Mr. Cro began at the very begin 
ning of Virgil training with Mr. Mariner only about De 
cember I 1g00 ince then he has developed a techni 


uitable for present needs, at least, and has memorized a 
repertory numbering twelve selections 

ANTON KASPAR THE SOLOIST Anton Kaspar was the 
principal soloist at the Georgetown Orchestra concert, whicl 
was given in Washington, May 25 He has recently re 
turned from a successful Southern tour, and his receptior 


n Washington was extremely gratifying. Mr. Kaspar, who 
was als the concertmaster of the orchestra played the 
Vieuxtemps D minor Concerto for violin and orchestt 


with splendid effect, and was enthusiastically encored by 


the large audience Mr. Kaspar will soon start for Eu 


is country in the ta 


rope, where he will be heard during the summer, return 
ll, when he will be at liberty 


ng to tl 


to fill concert engagements 





PupIts Miss 


Anderson charmed the audience at the 


More Successrut MONTEFIORE 


annual concert of 


the Stoddard Choral Society with her artistic singing and 
sympathetic contralto voice Miss Mattie T. Smith. a little 
girl with a big florid soprano voice, was greeted with a 


burst of applause after her singing of Randegger’s “Save 
Me, O God!” at the concert of the Reformed Church, Nut 
ley, N. J. The above mentioned young artists are pupils of 
Miss Montefiore 
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THE BETHLEHEM BACH FESTIVAL. 


HE great three days’ Bach Festival at Bethlehem, Pa., 
came to a close on Saturday evening, May 25, with 
the reading of the Mass in B minor. During the second 
and third days the auditorium of the Moravian Church 
was crowded to the doors, and a multitude that did not 
seek or could not gain admittance lined the terraces out- 
side. Among the audience were musical celebrities from 
all over the country. Many visitors were present from 
New York, Philadelphia and other large cities, but the 
main support of this unique musical venture came from 
the music loving people of Bethlehem. The festival was 
not projected for the purpose of making money. It was 
the natural expression of artistic impulses, nurtured under 
the enthusiastic leadership of Mr. Wolle. The town, it is 
true, has a distinguished history of choral activity cover- 
ing more than a century and a half. It furnished the soil 
and the environment in which a man with Mr. Wolle’s 
musicianly qualities and genius for organizing could pre 
duce such a remarkable band of amateur singers as the 
Bach Choir. Since it was the modest aim of the pro 
moters of the festival to make it pay expenses, its assured 
financial success is a matter for congratulation, in view 
of future undertakings of this kind. 

Practically the whole week, beginning May 20, was 
given up to Bach. The public was freely admitted to the 
final rehearsals, which occupied three days. It afforded 
the audience an opportunity to familiarize itself with the 
chorales, in the singing of which the people participated 
during the festival sessions. There were six of these 
two each day. The “Christmas” oratorio came first. At 
3:30 o'clock on Thursday afternoon the strains of the 
trombones floated out from the belfry of the Moravian 
Church announcing the first session, which began prompt 
ly at 40 
announce¢ 


‘clock. Every subsequent session was similarly 
1 

The choir consisted of 110 members, supported by an 
orchestra of sixty pieces. An auxiliary choir of 100 boys 
sang the “Cantus Firmus” in the opening chorus of the 
“St. Matthew Passion.” This choir also assisted in the 
singing of the chorales both in the oratorio and in the 
‘Passion.”” All the instruments called for in Bach’s or 
chestral score were employed. The obsolete ones, ex 
cepting two oboi d'amore, secured through the kindness 
of Frank Damrosch, were replaced by their modern 
equivalents. The violin obiigatos were played by Andre 
Verdier, and Mr. Hennig took care of the violoncello 
solos. The bulk of the orchestral forces came from Beth 
lehem and neighboring towns 

Throughout the festival the choral singing was the 


the sec 


luminous feature of the occasion At the end o 
ond day the musical critic of a metropolitan daily wrote: 
‘It is now perfectly clear that in his choir Mr. Wolle has 
a phenomenal body of singers, the equal of any chorus 
anywhere, and surpassing most choral societies in grasp 
and execution.” The fine training to which the choir had 
been subjected showed to especial advantage in the in 
stantaneousness with which it gave some of the ejacula 


tory outbursts in the “Passion.” Speaking of the reading 





of the opening chorus of the “Passion,’’ Mr. Kreh 
biel, critic for the New York Tribune, writes: “It is 
doubtiul whether any previous performance in America 
was comparable with it—certainly none that I have 
heard.” But the choir did its finest work in the rendi 
tion of the Mass The singers were so letter perfect 
that they could keep their eyes on the conductor. The 


instant attack, accuracy of intonation, but above all the 
vigor and verve which they combined with careful atten 
tion to phrasing, was absolute proof of their familiarity 
with the music. Some of the climaxes came like a thun 
derclap, and people listened to the performances with 
something akin to rapturc \pplause seemed inhar 
monious with the solemnity of the festival sessions, 
and the audiences preserved a dignified silence throughout 
the sessions, though at times the beauty and intensity of 








the climaxes threatened to break down this feeling of re- 
serve. 

But at the end of the last performance, during a quiet 
floral demonstration of the choristers’ regard for their 
conductor, the vast assemblage, unable to suppress its 
feelings of appreciation, broke into tumultuous applause. 
Certainly Mr. Wolle has won a great personal success 
apart from the fine qualities of leadership which he has 
shown in the organization and management of his mu- 
sical forces. Among his main supporters are Mrs. W. E. 
Doster, corresponding secretary of the organization; R. 
R. Hillman, president, and M. J. Shimer, treasurer. 

It would lead me too far to discuss the merits of the 
soloists. They were the following: In the “Passion,” Mrs. 
Mary Hissem De Moss, Miss Lucy A. Brickenstein and 
Master Earl Heimpel, sopranos; Gertrude M. Stein, con- 
tralto; Evan Williams, tenor; Joseph S. Baernstein, bass. 
In the “St. Matthew Passion,” Mrs. Marie Zimmerman, 
soprano; G. M. Stein, contralto; Eilison van Hoose, 
tenor; Henri G. Scott and Ericsson Bushnell, bassos. In 
the Mass, Miss Sara 
Nicholas Douty, tenor, and Arthur Beresford, bass. 

WituiaM F. Bape, Pu. D 


Anderson, soprano; Miss Stein 


S. G. PRATT’S PUPILS’ CONCERT. 


HE pupils of the West End Private School of Piano 
Playing, of which S. G. Pratt is principal, gave their 

annual concert at Knabe Hall, Monday evening, the 20th 
inst., with the following well chosen and attractive pro 
gram: 
Symphony No. 4 (first movement).........0.0e0000% .. Schumann 
(Two pianos, eight hands). 
Andrews, Mrs. E. B. 
Southwick and Master Ernest L. Thibault 


Misses Lulu Eggleston, Nellie E 


Prelude and Fugue in C sharp major . . Bach 
Mrs. E. B. Southwick. 

Concerto No. 3, op. 37 ‘ : Jeethoven 

Miss Nellie E 





Andrews 
Orchestral part on second piano, S. G,. Pratt 
Vocal selection, Hearts and Flowers .. Tobani 
Mrs. Charles S. Lippincott. 
Italian Symphony (first movement) Mendelssohn 
Iwo pianos (eight hands) 
Misses Regina Sicher, Anna Strothman, Mrs. E. B. Southwick 
and Ernest L. Thibault 
Sonata, op. 2, No. 3 (last movement) Beethoven 
Nocturne in D flat, op. 27, No Chopin 
Polonaise in A flat, op. 53 Chopin 
Ernest L. Thibault. 
(William Childs, Jr., free scholarship.) 
Vocal selection, Rose Songs Jessie L. Gaynor 
Mrs, Charles S. Lippincott 
Concertstuck (last movement)* Von Weber 
Etude, op. 25, No. it, in A minor Chopin 
Rhapsody Hongroise, No. 2 Liszt 
Miss Lulu Eggleston 


*Orchestral part on second piano, S. G. Pratt. 

Mrs. Southwick performed the difficult Bach Prelude 
and Fugue with a crisp and firm touch, and with a fine 
perception of the composer's evident intention to be 
happy and frolicsome for once, as well as learned and 
profound. The brilliancy of the Prelude was given with 
an ease and force that proved the player's technical fin 
ish, and the themes in the Fugue were brought out with a 
distinctness and variety of tone color delightful as well as 
rare 

Miss Nellie E. Andrews, the talented daughter of the 
organist of the Church of the Divine Paternity, played 
the first movement of Beethoven's Concerto No. 3 in C 
minor, and created a decided sensation by the elegance 
and ease with which she executed the difficult passages 
and the excellent singing touch displayed in the melo 
dious themes. It was her first public appearance 

Master Thibault, the holder of the William Childs, Jr., 
free scholarship, showed in his performance most gratifying 
progress. His Beethoven selection was given with force 
and vivacity, clearness and delicacy, showing a wonderful 
jacility and artistic temperament, while the Nocturne in 
D flat was sung with a clinging touch and tenderness most 


appropriate. It was, however, in the Polonaise that the 
boy (for he is barely sixteen years of age) produced a 
profound impression, for it was played with a fire and 
power, as well as brilliancy and endurance (in the octave 
passages), that awakened enthusiastic applause. 

The event of the program, however, was in the re 
markable performance of Miss Lulu Eggleston (a girl of 
but seventeen years of age), who has been studying wih 
Mr. Pratt for three seasons. Her selections were given 
with tremendous power and almost faultless technic, with 
dramatic force and intensity, especially the enormously 
difficult Chopin Etude. 
alone was an evidence of great progress and artistic pr 


The performance of the study 


ficiency as well as strength and endurance; but the 
moody Rhapsody of Liszt, which followed, furnished ad 
ditional proof of artistic feeling in the fine tone shading, 
sustained singing melody, as well as the vivacious and 
difficult closing part. The young miss proved herself a 
talented and promising artist, reflecting great credit upon 
her teacher, whose careful guidance and painstaking ef 
forts were plainly apparent in many little details of her 
performance. This was equally true of all who partici- 
pated, and Mr. Pratt is to be congratulated upon his un 
doubted success as a teacher 

An interesting feature of the program was the two 
Both were 
well done, and were made additionally effective by Mr 


selections for four performers on two pianos 


Pratt furnishing an organ part which gave considerable 
orchestral tone coloring to the numbers 


Items of Interest About Gregory Hast. 


Gregory Hast, the celebrated English tenor, whom 
Loudon G. Charlton will introduce to American audi 
ences this coming season, began his musical career as 
boy soloist at St. Peter’s Church, Vauxhall. There he 
received his early musical traing under Alfred Ayre, the 
popular organist. Later he studied oratorio with the vet 
eran tenor Sims Reeves. Since the retirement of Edward 
Lloyd, Mr. Hast has filled the place of principal tenor at 
the London Ballad Concerts 

Here is a recent English press notice, that speaks for 
itself in no uncertain terms: “Emphatically, among the 


gems of the concert must be placed the contributions « 
Gregory Hast. * * * His art is of a most delicate 
order. His minute finish is remarkable, but it has never 
a vestige of the artificial. It is always solely employed as 
a means to an end—as a means of revealing the subtlk 
be auties of a compositi n and ol giving appropriate ex 


pression to the feeling and the poetry of the music. Mr 


Hast is one of those singers whose first aim is to get at 
the very heart of the words as well as the music of a 
song. He treats the verse as an elocutionist would, and 
the music not as the dominating partner, but as an inte 
gral part of the work as a whole—as a sensitively beau 
tiful means of expression. To this end he unites with his 
polished vocalization an unstrained clearness of enuncia 


tion that scores of singers would do well to imitate 


Mrs. Botce TRAINED THE CHorus.—The following letter 
explains the valuable work of Mrs. Henry Smock Boice 
for which she did not receive credit in THe Musicat Cot 
RIER : 


Editors The Musical Courier 

Allow me to thank you for attendance at and appreciative report 
on my Adelphi concert in current number. Your correspondent over 
looked the name of Mrs. Henry Smock Boice, to whom the credit 
is due for preparing all the vocal work, including the choruses, which 
I rehearsed but twice before the concert I should be glad to have 
your readers know who deserved a large part of the praise you were 
kind enough to think our efforts deserved, for all the singers were 
her pupils. Yours truly, Henry G. Hancnett 

New York, May 23, 1901. 

Leo Scuutz.—Leo Schulz, the ’cellist, will sail for Eu 
rope to-day (May 29). He will remain abroad four months, 


and then return to his duties here in New York. 
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JESSICA DE WOLF. 


MONG the few dramatic sopranos now before the 
public the subject of this sketch, who is “native 

here and to the manner born,” holds an enviable posi- 
tion. She is a lyric artist of unquestioned talents, and 


really brilliant successes she 
has achieved Nature and art 
combine to constitute her a must captivating singer. She 
which has been judiciously 


it is pleasing to chronicle the 


making her début 


since 


is endowed with a lovely voice, 


cultivated under the guidance of distinguished voice 


is of the highest order, 


Her musical intelligence 
artist temperament 


builders 
blessed with the 


and she is 


Mrs. De Wolf, who is a native of St. Paul, Minn., re 
ceived her musical education abroad. She spent several 
years in London, and later resided in Berlin, studying 
assiduously with the most famous teachers there After 


and making several successful ap 
Mrs. De Wolf 
entered upon her pro 
! 


completing her studies 


pearances in concerts in Berlit 
United 


fessional 


returned 
States, and at once 
From th 
uncommonly good voice 
quick recognition and bring 
Her 


been it 


to the 


career be ginning she was succe ssful, 


her and her unexceptionable 


method of vinning 
ing 
life has 


using it 


her more engagements than she could accept 
x 


been a busy one, for her services have 


constant demand. 
The 


has yet 


most successful one she 
still 
drawing 


season just closed was the 


enjoyed, and next season promises to be 


She 


room recitals and has sung much in oratorio 


has 


t many private 


Her reper 


busier given a gre 


tory in oratoric is large. She sings the soprano part in 
the following works: “Judas Maccabeus,” Handel; “The 
Messiah,” Handel; “Elijah,” Mendelssohn; “St. Paul,” 


Sach; “The 
‘The Re demp 


assion of St. Matthew,’ 


Mendelssohn; “P 
Haydn; “The S¢« 


Creation,” asons,” Haydn; 


tion,” Gounod, and “The Mount of Olives,” Beethoven 
Here are some of her press notices 
Ihe delightful impression created by Mrs. De Wolfe n her ap 
pearance with the club last year was PI ained by er sing 
ing Wednesday evening The charn f Mr De Wolfe's e is 
ts natural singing quality, and the t e upper register Ir 
all her work she was the true mus n-—the intelligent tis \ 
the Widow in the duet with I ah, she ng with much s " 
but it was “Hear Ye, Israel! which touched the stene nost « 
sweetness and delicacy of Mendelssohr harmonies ringing wit a 
becoming spirit and discriminate hrasing Boston Globe 


The artist for the occasion was Mr lessic De Wolf f St. Pauw 
Minn., a soprano of the highest attainment and a larg rat 
and concert experience, her rece engagements aving been wit 
the Thomas Orchestra Mr De Wolf gave a rogram of varied 
songs with a musicianly style and interpretation that seemed fault 
ess Her voice is one of surpassing richness and brilliancy of tone 
clear and full throughout its range Her method is admirable, and 
he sings with a style highly gratifying to the most critical listener 

St. Paul Sunday Courier 

It fell to the other soloist of the eve g, Mrs. Jessica De Wolf 
of St. Paul, to awaken the greate measures of enthusiasm by her 
soprano numbers. Mrs. De Wolf is a great favorite in St. Pau! 
where she is frequently the soloist at the leading concerts, and re 
cently sang with the Thomas Orchestra; but she has been heard 
very little in Minneapolis. She has a beautiful voice, carefully culti 
vated, whic she ases with most artist effect Her voice is used 
to seemingly equal advantage in brilliant dramatic music and in 
sweet and delicate strains brant with feeling Her Wagner aria 





was given a fine and forceful rendering, but the second number, a 
grouy f songs, was finer This included “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice which was sung with rare feeling and expression The 
piquancy of Dvorak’s “Gypsy Song was delightful, and Arditi’s 
“Se Saran Rose” has never been sung in Minneapolis with more 
dash and spirit than by Mrs. De Wolf. The heaviest demands made 
upon Mrs. De Wolf were in the motet by Gounod, “Gallia which 
was the principal vocal number of the evening. This was also the 
most creditable performance of the Philharmonic chorus, and formed 
a splendid climax that awakened great enthusiasm. Mrs. De W 

clear. dramatic tones swelled above the strong volume of the chorus 
with almost startling clearness and effect. The work is itself a 
strong and admirable thing, and it was worthily interpreted under 
the direction of Willard Patten The earlier numbers of the club 
while pleasing and rendered with care and good effect, were less 
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Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, 
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Leonard, 
Anderson, Soprano; 
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I. Young, Tenor, 


fore the public. 
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Rose Maiden,” 
Minneapo 


striking. They were the Bridal Chorus from “The 
by Cowen, and “Tell Her I Love Her So,” by Housley 


lis Times. 


Mrs. Jessica De Wolf, of St. Paul, shared the soloists’ honors 
with Miss Jackson, and surprised even her most enthusiastic 
friends by her dramatic singing. Mrs. De Wolf's voice is of no ordi 
nary quality, but has character and individuality that make it very 
telling. She sings with most artistic finish and with deep musica 
feeling. She has her voice under excellent control, and while cay 


2ble of doing the brilliant and dramatic works her pianissimos are 


beautifully sweet and mellow, without any of the strained or pinched 


effect ‘My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” thougl eard innumerable 
times, gained new beauties by her interpretation. “Gypsy Song t 

Dvorak, an odd little conceit, and most difficult to sing, was giver 
with beautiful expression, and Arditi’s “‘Le Saran Rose was sung 
with a brilliancy and abandon that won her the warmest of encores 


und bravos from the audience. For encore she sang “The Last Rosse 


of Summer” with most exquisite pianissimo tones and tender feeling 
She also sang a Wagner aria, “Dich Theure Halle, with g 
effect.—St. Paul Pioneer-Press. 

Mrs. De Wolf sang in such a menner, with such distinction and 
nobility of voice and style that what has been said of her before 





must be resaid, and differently Her px ve degrees of good we 

at their superlative best last evening. There was brilliancy and 
luscious warmth, power and tenderness, dramatic intensity of tone 
and marvelous growth in sostenuto. Each song was instinct wit 


eaning; they were dramatic episodes, complete and rounded, eac 
with its own peculiar atmosphere The group of songs was a sever« 
test, for they required the passionate glow of Delilah, the strange 
mystery of the “Waldteufe egend, the tender plaint of the 


Dvorak gypsy lied and the witchery of the Cadiz maidens There 
i 


was no inequality, no inadequacy There was that commanding 
ntellect and temperament which raised the art of song to supren 
heights 

The soprano work with the chorus was admirably developed, Mr 


De Wolf's voice, by its telling quality ts superior arrying power 
being always in evidence, with not the slightest forcing or the } 
of audacious desire to separate the solo voice from the bed of chora 
voices.—St. Paul Gazette 
WHOSE PUPIL IS SHE 
HEN pupils change teachers there is bound to be 


trouble. It is difficult for anyone not directly con 


cerned to advise in the matter. However, we cheerfully 
publish Mr 
in the case of all respectful communications 
Editors The 

Tue MusIcAL 
tribute to Miss 


Bendheim’s letter, as we are ever ready to do 
Musical Courier 
Courier of 
Zetti 
pleasing and displeasing to one who was her sole 
ago 
Kennedy sang the 


May 15 contains a glowing 
Kennedy's voice, which is at once 
instructor 
According to the report in 

“Mad Scene” “Lucia” as 
Miss Thursby’s pupil at her closing musicale 


March 16 
1892, Miss Kennedy took her first lesson from me. Jun: 
3, 1897, she 


until a your paper 


Miss 


year 
from 


her first 
“Mad 
and since 


sang the Scene” from “Lucia” for the 


first time in public that time she has rendered it 


with great success on more occasions 
Eugene Weiner, 
eral of the 
sing studio, engaged her 
soloist for the New York Phill 


THe MusicaL Courter and « 


important 
flute obligato on se' 
first heard Miss 


five yee 


who played the 


events referred to, having 


Kennedy in my about 





ago as armonk ( 


Again notices in Isewhere dur 


ing the four evidence as to who Miss 
Kennedy's inst 


Distinguished as 


past years are in 
really 


Miss 


ructor was 


Thursby is, it seems unfair for 


her to claim title to the success of an already successful 
singer, which rightfully belongs elsewhere 
Very truly yours, Max BENDHEIM 


New York, May 21, 1901 


At the 
Philadelphia, 
honorary 


March meeting of the 
Herbert W 


member 


H. W. Greene Honorep 
Beta Chapter of the Sinfonia,at 
Greene was unanimously elected as an 
Both the Mr 
Musical honors bestowed by musicians count for something 


had from 


society and Greene are to be congratulated 


in these days when Mus. D.’s can be the colleges 


for the asking 


nu¢ Excellent work has been done this season. In all 
Mr. Burmeister has given four pupils’ recitals, present 
ing at each advanced as well as pupils in the other stages 
ol development Phe program tor Ul g recital fol 
lows 
Rondo Brilla n E flat 1 Wehbe 
I I 1 B er 
In n A s 
. . ‘ 
. 
Romance nE fi ’ R r 
M Hat 
eed e Allegro Sche Raf 
\ I I r 
( € Ar ~ 
With a : t r 
Miss Aug H k t 
Minuet Antiq lank 
Gavotte a l’Antique lat 
The 
Pe et ! Mobile “ ‘ 
Vict 2 B 
( t n E flat ma Lisz 
Wit i C fa s 
ge Falk 
The Schumann Concer played by Miss Augusta 
Hausknecht last Saturday was playe at ti econd re 
tal by inother pu T he that Rurmeister pupil 
ire p eged to play n ¢ re er t pupils’ re 
ta i stinctior vi h they may we fe proud 
Mr. Falkenste W played the Liszt Concer FE flat 
najor, is one of Mr. Burmeister’ star’ pup He is 
lant periormer Mr Burmeister playé 1 the accom 
pa men ) Dot ertos To morrow M surme 
ter, accompanied by Mrs. Burmeister, will sail for Europ 
Burmeister returns to New York in time to resume 
lasses n September 4 
HARR J. FeELLow Harry J. I vs St. Lot 


ken ARD Bl 
cital Saturday 
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CLOSING BURMEISTER PUPILS’ RECITAL. 


RMEISTER gav 
| 


norning at 


tenor. sang recently at a < ‘ 9 
under the dire f Gr Hadi 
an empnNatic success singing s&s S 
Vision of St. Tohr att T el 
Mr. Fel Ws als ng at tie nee 
ind M erly M nae 

A curious thing happene M * 
artist received I ft I S g 
M but before he ver é 
shed f his stud \ \I Fe 

name i the write t t e | 
an explanation of his dile t t 


M 


» 


( 
| 


( 


\ THURSBY 
Norway twenty years az 


he fund for the statue of Ole 


nounced in THE MusiIcaAt Courier 

1901, and on the same day Miss 

1 n honor <« the event at he ( 

ss Thursby sang a song by Ole Bi 

andinavian composers Miss Mar 
pianist, played. Oley Speaks, bass 


own songs. Pupils of Miss Thursby 
Joser HormMaAnn.—Henry Wolfs 

the tour of Josef Hofmann in tl 

ing season, has arranged with the P! 


Hi 


tl 


November 15 


1€ 


fmann to be their soloist at 
r society in Carnegic 
ind rf 


arance next seasort 


residence 


untry 


his closing pupils’ re 


604 Park ave 


inns 
rfests given at Macor 
t f Johannes Goetz 
we thie mont The 
ta t pri gfield 
ette pisti« il 
. d not recall the 
as been unable t ent 
s¢ w rie wis ed e1 


went t 
ind gave a concert t 
Bull The statue, as 


May 


mtu 


was unveiled on 


Thursby gave a 


manage 
during the com 
lharmonic Society for 
opening concerts of 
Friday 


Hofmann < 


and Saturday 


first ap 





Mme. VON KLENNER, Garcia Representative, 


WIL OoPrEnN A. 


Special Summer Sahoo! at Lake Chautauqua, f 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Only Honorable Mention or Distinction 
of Any Vocal Instructor. 
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address 40 STUYVESANT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Second Avenue and 10th Street. 





VAN YORX 


Tenor, 


6 E. i7 St, 
NEW YORE. 


Under Management of WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., NEW YORK CITY. 
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O there are 200,000 pianos in Chicago! Why 
that isn’t half enough. When every family 
there owns an instrument, then will it be time for 
rejoicing—or sorrow. This is a typographical er- 
ror. It should read 400,000. 


HAT little boy who was taken into custody 
while singing his father’s compositions un- 
wittingly furnished some balladmonger with the 
title of a new ditty: “I am singing the songs my 


father wrote,” said the boy. 


ARIS has also made the discovery that music 
and anzsthetics go very well together. This 

is old to New York. Few dental establishments 
where laughing gas is administered 
music boxes to salute the sufferer as he is wafted 


are without 


back to consciousness. 


ARIS is at last beginning to rebel at dinner mu- 
sic. The Herald last Sunday relates of the 
grumbling in the French capital. It is hinted that 
the cuisine is deteriorating, for people with their 
ears deafened by noisy Tsigane bands no longer 
taste what they eat. That there is a strong interre- 
lation of the senses everyone knows; here in New 
York one despairs of getting an artistic dinner 
where there is so much bad music. 


ae a public “healer” of international notoriety: 
“Madame Calvé was one whom I rescued 
from inanimate lethargic conversation. I saw her 
cry bitterly because of her inability to sing or act. 
After three weeks of my attention she began sing- 
ing at a salary of $1,900 a night.” 
to be in great 
Even if Calvé 


This gentleman ought demand 
among foreign and home singers. 
did not receive $1,900 a night, his story is none the 
less of interest. Only one sentence of it gives us 
pause—that the French singer should cry because 
of her inability to sing or act. We doubt if she has 
ever doubted her ability to do anything, to sing 


. . _ 
Isolde if she be so inclined. 


Ry! week we announced the formation of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, which was organized 
May 17. Twenty thousand dollars per annum was 
subscribed toward a guarantee fund for a term of 
years. There will be weekly concerts on Saturday 
evenings, preceded by a public rehearsal Friday af- 
ternoon. We congratulate Philadelphia on secur- 
ing what New York has been after for years—a 
permanent orchestra. Here is a list of the officers 
elected for the forthcoming season: 
President—Alexander Van _ Rensselaer. 
Vice-president—F. T. Sully Darley. 
Secretary—John H. Ingham. 
Treasurer—Henry Whelen, Jr. 

Board of directors—A. J. Cassatt, John H. Converse, 
Eckley B. Coxe, Jr.; F. T. Sully Darley, W. L. Elkins, 
Miss Mary K. Gibson, Mrs. A. C. Harrison, John H. 
Ingham, Oliver B. Judson, Dr. Edward I. Keffer, Oscar 
A. Knipe, Hartman Kuhn, Edward G. McCollin, Thomas 
McKean, Clement B. Newbold, James W. Paul, Mrs. F. 
H. Rosengarten, Edgar Scott, Simon A. Stern, Miss Anne 
Thomson, A. Van Rensselaer, Henry Whelen, Jr., and 
P. A. B. Widener. 

Executive committee—John H. Ingham, Oliver B. Jud- 
son, Dr. Edw. I. Keffer, Oscar A. Knipe, Edward G. Mc- 
Collin, Henry Whelen, Jr., and A. Van Rensselaer. 


HE London Daily News has this to say on the 
new German Copyright bill: 

“The new German Copyright bill, limiting the 
term of copyright to thirty years, has now passed 
the Reichstag, and if it becomes law it is likely to 
have more far-reaching consequences than seem to 
be generally supposed. For by the Order in Coun- 
cil of November 28, 1887, which gave effect to the 


Berne Convention, the author (or composer) 





“shall not have any greater right or longer term of 
copyright than that which he enjoys in the country 
in which the work is first produced.” This would ap- 
parently have the effect of at once setting free to all 
who chose to produce them ‘Die Meistersinger,’ 
‘Tristan und Isolde,’ ‘Das Rheingold’ and ‘Die 
Walkiure’; while ‘Siegfried’ and ‘Gétterdammerung’ 
would fall into the public domain six years hence, 
and ‘Parsifal’ at the end of 1912.” 


CABLEGRAM to the Jimes reports the fol- 
lowing good news: 
Lonbon, May 24.—The full score of Purcell’s 





“Fairy Queen,” which had been missing for 200 
years, has been discovered in the library of the 
Royal Academy of Music. It was among a pile of 
manuscripts bequeathed to the academy by R. J. 
Stevens in 1837. 

“The Fairy Queen” was regarded in Henry Purcell’s 
lifetime as one of the finest of his works. 
an adaptation of Shakespeare’s “Midsummer 
Dream,” and was composed in 1691. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society possesses nearly the 
whole of the manuscript of the fourth act of “The Fairy 


It was an opera, 
Night's 


Queen,” and various songs from the opera, which were 
printed in the composer’s lifetime, are also extant. The 
rest of the work was, it was supposed, irretrievably lost 
The score was lost in or before the year 1700, in October 
of which year the patentees of the theatre at which the 
opera was produced offered a reward of £20 for the re- 
covery of the manuscript or a copy of it. 

Some of the songs from “The Fairy Queen,” notably 
“If Loye’s a Sweet Passion,” remained popular until very 
recently. Purcell was born about 1658 and died in 1695 

_ 
T HE pipers in the case of the Samuel Wood be- 
quest seems to have been the lawyers—ac- 
In 1878 old Sam- 
uel Wood died bequeathing $1,000,000 to found a 


cording to the World last week. 


college of music in New York, said institution to 
be called “The Wood College ot 
Music.” 


for years of old Wood, who was 


PAYING THE 
PIPERS. 


This was a pet scheme 


therefore called eccentric because he did not not 
leave his money for the propagation of queer relig- 
ions by missionary looters among the Chinese and 
Mr. Wood 


otherwise, and after providing for $105,000 in be- 


other benighted barbarians. thought 


quests, he ordered the rest, $800,000, in real estate 
and $200,000 in personal property, to be devoted to 
the college of music. But he counted without his 
relatives—and the lawyers. 

The World relates of the bitter squabbles and 
thus describes the astounding case in which $1,000,- 
000 dwindled away to $130,000. 

The relatives of the dead man began a bitter squabble for 
the property. The testator had made the error of provid 
ing a trio of trustees at $5,000 a year each, who installed 
themselves in office, intending to stay 

The will was blocked, set aside, confirmed, declared valid 
and pronounced invalid by various courts. Then the trus 
tees and executors were brought into the fight. Mary B. 
Wood, a niece of the dead man, affirmed in court that Al- 
fred L. Simonson, one of the trustees, had received and re- 
tained $942,145.81 of the estate. Of this sum, she alleged, 
he made only one legitimate payment, that of $13,500, to 
beneficiaries of the will. 

The balance, $553,000 in real estate, $116,290 in rents and 
$25,400 in interest, she averred, he kept for himself. He 
paid out, she asserted, $137,000 in salaries to the trustees, 
of which he took $50,000 himself. There was an item of 
$150,000 in personal property which she believed had been 
captured bodily. 

The executors when hard pressed on one occasion es- 
caped to New Jersey with the books of the estate to avoid 
being forced to make an accounting. 

For twenty-three years the Wood estate was the prey of 
lawyers, trustees, adventurers and dishonest persons. The 
founding of the college of music was lost sight of by 
everyone in the mad scramble for the property. 

It is doubtful now if the college ever will be established, 
as there is enough litigation in sight, it is said, to eat up 
the $130,000 to the credit of the estate. 

This deplorable affair may prove valuable experi- 
ence to wealthy gentlemen or ladies who purpose 
endowing or founding musical institutions. Let 
them donate the money during their lifetime—then 


there will be no litigation. 
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HE two Damrosches were at Bethlehem, Pa., 
last week to hear the Bach festival, conducted 
by J. Fred Wollé. 


community it is to be hoped that they carefully 


For the good of music in this 


studied the manner and style in which Mr. Wollé 
produced his artistic effects with the chorus; al- 
though as far as this paper is concerned it looks 
upon Damrosch conducting as an utterly hopeless 


case. 


O many who have paid no attention to the sub- 
ject, the letter of Mrs. Alma Webster- Powell 

of this musical community, published in the New 
York Herald of Sunday last, dated Berlin, May 9, 
will come as a sufprise and probably with a certain 
shock, but much that is 

RUINED ABROAD?  asseverated by that intel 
Serious Accusations. ligent woman is known 


to professional musical 


BUT MUCH TRUTH. 7 

people to be true and for 
that reason space is given to the letter in another 
column in this paper. 

Looking at facts regarding the actual fate of the 
American singing girl and her career in Europe we 
find that about six such singers are now considered 
capable to sing in opera, although three or four ot 
them sing here most of the time. If Nordica o: 
Eames or Adams were to depend for their in 
comes upon Europe they would probably not b 
heard from, for none of these singers could afford 
to live as the singers who are to the manner born 
live on the Continent, if they were forced to accept 
Continental salaries. Their social claims over here 
would be destroyed if they were to reduce them- 
selves within the zone of a Continental European 
derive 


operatic income The only income they 


worth considering consists of the meagre, short 
English engagements and the large salaries paid by 
the Metropolitan Opera House management of New 
York. 

Outside of the half dozen American female sing 
ers generally known not one of the thousands of 
American girls who have studied here and who have 
subsequently studied in Europe at an enormous 
expense has been heard of. They have disappeared 
from the public horizon and either drifted back here 
to their families or have been lost in the European 
musical mzlstrom where armies of women and men 
go to obscurity through suffering and poverty. 

Of the American male singers not one can be 
mentioned who is making in Europe a salary equal 
to the salary of a Wanamaker or Marshall Field 
salesman or a section boss of the Rapid Transit 
tunnel. So much for the facts as they are directly 
before us, as they exist at this moment and as they 
have prevailed for a quarter of a century. 

Moreover, if our American singers could find no 
engagements in England there would be no oppor- 
tunity to sing for an income in Europe, for on the 
Continent, as Mrs. Powell says, they must have “a 
well filled purse and a bank account.” for they 
must fay to secure engagements in Italy and in 
Paris, and they pay in order to create the impression 
here that they have made wonderful débuts, expect- 
ing and hoping that this may lead to an American 
engagement, because it is orly here in the United 
States that they can expect to make any money. It 
is true, as Mrs. Powell says, that the salaries of 
operatic professional singers in Germany (and other 
countries) are beggarly. There are a few sol'tary ex- 
ceptions and those prove the rule. Cut of a mass 
of one thousand opera singers in Europe one suc- 
ceeds in securing a higher salary than the bulk gets, 
but even that salary is puny as compared to the 
prices they exact here. 

It is for this reason that the De Reszkés have 
been coming here for a decade instead of singing 
on the Continent; it is for this reason that Sem- 
brich, Melba, Calvé, Lehmann, Patti, Materna, 
in fact, nearly all of them, are constantly in a state 


of anxiety to get American engagements and only 
agree at times to remain abroad in order to whet 
the American appetite by using Europe as an adver- 
tising base during their absence—the advertising 
(much of which is illegitimate) being the stimulus 
that coaxes us into the desire to hear and see them 
again. 

Irving, Terry, Wyndham, Bernhardt, Coquelin 

all of them do the same, and come over here 
periodically to secure the abundant harvest of 
shekels that is found here, although most of them 


When 


they emphasize in their interviews here how much 


actually despise the country and our people 


they love America it is always the psychological 
test of a lamentable weakness in the exposure of 
the fear that we may suspect them of not loving us 
or of a lukewarmness toward us That fear 
hastens them onward to declare their love for us 
and our institutions, but it is merely a political 
manceuvre to obscure the true feeling It is sur- 
prising that they have not learned that all this is 
readily understood by the quick witted \merican 
mind, but no, they go right along and repeat the 
same idiotic phrases on each return to America, 
which they would never visit unless they could 
make large incomes. No one should blame them 
for this, for they are doing what is right—particu- 
larly from their viewpoint. 

But, as Mrs. Powell says, there is no money for 
\mericans (or others) in opera in Europe, not even 
a career. Opera is also destroying the concert 
system over there as it is here, and the final out- 
come of it must be that shrewd people with voices 
will study and develop them for their own pleasure, 
while those who cannot afford to do so will do what 
they must do—seek other and more legitimate 
careers. 

There are other dangers to American girls 
studving music and art in Europe, but this paper 
has given too much space to that feature of the 
attempted professional career. The parents and 
brothers are the proper sources from which the 
necessary protection should flow Mrs. Powell has 
a child and a husband here, and there are those 
who, knowing as well as she does the hopelessness 
of a proper sacrifice to the muses in Europe, 
suggest that she could do better at home than 
abroad—without them It might also be better 
for them, as it certainly would be for others sim 
ilarly situated. 

When she says that Wagner's vocal music is a 

No voice, 


no human voice, can for any length of time endure 


voice destroyer she also tells the truth 
the strain on the vocal cords that is necessary to 


produce the vocal effects of Wagner's music 
There are no bel canto singers in Germany, and we 
ay argue from now until doomsday that that is th 
Never 


mind whether it be called the Italian method or any 


only singing adapted for the human throat. 
other—the singing of Patti, of Melba, of Sembrich, 
of Massini formerly, of Gayarre, of Renard, of 
Mario, of Rubini, of Titjens, of Lablanche, of Leh- 
mann in her early days—-that was the singing of the 
human voice. The latter day declamatory, semi 
hysterical, explosive, phrase-chopped, glottis-blow 
screaming, screeching, talking and howling is not 
singing. 

Many of Wagner’s phrases cannot be sung and 
he never intended that they should be sung and his 
text proves it, for it loses its significance unless de- 
claimed. No one wishes it sung who understands 
the intention. Not one singer has ever escape 
the ravages of Wagner’s music and among singers 
it is understood that a career as a Wagner singer is 
necessarily a very limited one. Our Berlin critic, 
Mr. Floersheim, has only recently reported to us 
the total collapse of Lehmann’s voice, but this was 
already so apparent when she was here the last time 
that we would be surprised to learn of her intention 
to try it on America again were it not for the fact 
that these singers must come here to make a decent 


living and continue to visit us until they are nearly 
dumb. Our people pay to see them; if we thought 
that they were paying to hear fossils we should de 
spair—and we do not 

The criticisms on the critics of Europe are als 


They receive a very small pay and can 


partly true 
not subsist or exist on it, and the poor men, most 
of them, are compelled to face the inevitable, which 
in Italy means support from the artists, and in Ger 
many indirect tributes, with a-few exceptions 

are honest to a certain degree, but not incorrupti 
like our English and American music critics he 
London, New York, Chicago and Boston music 
critics—and they represent the leading critics in the 
English speaking world—ar« lutely incorrupti 
ble Chis can be said as truly of Joseph Bennett as 
of Henry Krehbiel, as truly 11] Maitland as of 
W. J. Henderson, as truly ury | 


as of Hubbard, or of Elson, 


| In k. as of 
Percy Betts, as of Hale, 
or Glover, Floersheim or Huneker, or Runciman 
of music criti 


These men represent thx embodiment 
cism in the tongue 
Continental Berlin 
many honest music ti but developments 
disclosed ] l 
tolerated 
music criticism is paid 


Irancs a line 


its space, 
Manvy of the 
paper are subseqt 
gerated wl 
(Or are we yn ide that th I1ropean 
incompetent and knows no bette Most 
thinl that Jean ce Reszke 
here think exactly contrari 
Probablv when Mrs. Powel 
visit her familv she w 
sonal experiences with German music critics 
In order to develop the human voice there is no 
reason whatever to cé new operas The 
repertory of old operas 1s ind offers all the 
Mozart, nizetti, Verdi, Bel 
) 


lini, Thomas, Rossini, Auber, Spontini, Marschner, 


necessary material 


1 


even Meverbeer, Bizet, Lachner 
thers, need not he 

they are not 

do justice 

tinue to fascinate us as th 

when the works of thes¢ 
and emasculated and | 
Metropolitan there nothing lef 

look back to tradition to tell us what these operas 


really meant, lo with Shakespeare 


when Shvlock is transposed 
comedian like Mr. Goodwi 
If we Americans would proper! istain our 
own musical people and encourage our native 
singers we would materially aid in bringing about 
a reform in music—operatic and 
we continue 
European fad we must not only from in- 
adequate performances but le soonet 
or later will be compelled ign from all at 
tempts to pursue music as a career \s it stands 
now there is no prospect for an American, 


boycott being c mplete on both sides of the « 


HE Evening Post has some doubts, as has Tut 
Musicar Courter, as to the feasibility of el 

vating musical taste in America through cone: 
action. It writes editorially 

Musical clubs are getting te he 
in this country as woren’s clubs 
the members are women At th 
festival of the National 


Cleveland, the secret 


Federation 


neludes 136 clubs, wit 
These clubs are mak 


ind lecturers to vis 


t ll ¢ 
1 


financial risk; and in other ways, t 
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promote musical culture. The object of these clubs, as 
officially declared, is to become “a power in our country 
toward the highest development of a great art.” One 
way in which this result is to be achieved is indicated in 
a dispatch from Denver, where the National Union of 
Musicians has a meeting this week. War is to be de- 
clared on what is known as “rag-time,” a vulgar species 
of music which has, it is said, almost entirely superseded 
wholesome, good music in many localities. Members of 
the American Federation of Musicians have been in- 
structed to make every effort to suppress and to discour- 
age the playing and publishing of such musical trash, and 
to foster the love of the works of the great masters. 
Inasmuch as the publishing and performing of “rag-time” 
is a very profitable business, it is to be feared that the 
Federation has taken upon itself a big task. However, 
some good will doubtless result from putting an official 
ban on this trash and creating a sentiment in favor of 


better things.” 





N‘ YW that Andrew Carnegie has been elected 
president of the New York Philharmonic So- 
ciety, perhaps some of our ignorant and insular 
countrymen and countrywomen will cut their mu- 
sical wisdom teeth. Trans-Atlantic travel did 
more to hasten the death 
SOME MUSICIANS (f Know Nothingism in 
AND this country than anything 
SOME FOOLS. else. Cosmopolitanism 
saved the people. Some 
of the descendants of the very ordinary, common- 
place and fanatical English folk who settled in New 
England (as well as the more highly imaginative 
men and women who for some inconceivable rea- 
son boast because they can trace their families back 
to the horde of gamblers, blacklegs and debtors 
who helped to form the settlement at Jamestown in 
1607), gradually learned, after seeing Europe, that 
“the storm and stress of war and governmental up- 
heavals drove many members of good families to 
the United States in the nineteenth as well as in 
the previous centuries. Our nasal-voiced, hard- 
fisted Yankees, who formerly, in their ignorance, 
looked with scorn upon Germans, Irish and other 
foreigners, know now that many of the people who 
came to these shores during the last hundred years 
are quite the equal of those who located here when 
the country was young. 

It is not difficult to picture what this country 
would be musically if it were not for the foreigners. 
and as most of the musicians*are Germans or of 
German descent, the so-called Americans may never 
fully realize how much they owe their German fel- 
low citizens. But that man or woman deceives 
himself and herself who persists in saying that mu- 
sicians as a class do not receive social recognition 
because they are ignorant of everything but music, 
We have had our attention called again recently to 
certain slanders on the character of musicians and 
the limited range of their knowledge on general 
topics. 

We decline to waste valuable space replying to 
fools. In the first place what society excludes mu- 
sicians? This reminds us of the millionaire upstart 
who four years ago engaged Anton Seidl and an 
orchestra of sixty Philharmonic players for a musi- 
cale. The affair was given at the Fifth avenue pal- 
ace of the millionaire. Some 300 of the Four Hun- 
dred were there in all their glory. The musical 
program included one movement from a Beethoven 
symphony and the other compositions played were 
of the same standard. The musicale over, supper 
was served to the guests at small tables in the li- 
brary and art gallery of the palace. <A butler or 
some such person approached one of the members 
of the orchestra, and the musician was told that he 
and his fellow players were welcome to the beer 
and sandwiches prepared for them in the basement 
Instead of descending to the lower regions, the 
sixty musicians to a man got out of the palace as 
rapidly as it was possible to don their hats and 


coats. 
The butler was astounded. Swarthy men in fan- 
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tastic velvet suits played mandolins while the guests 
feasted. Now the upstart host was a great railroad 
man and financier, but in his blissful ignorance he 
did not distinguish between the skilled artist who 
plays a Beethoven symphony at sight and the 
strolling fellow who tingles the mandolin by ear. 
The sixty musicians were too proud even to men- 
tion the insult, and it was not until after Anton 
Seidl’s death that one did deign to relate the inci- 
dent. Here was one time when yellow journals 
missed the opportunity for a sensation. Had the 
same insult been offered to, say, sixty actors, or 
sixty men of any profession, the four quarters of the 
globe would have heard of it. 

Why not cite the upstart millionaire as an ex- 
ample of people not knowing things. In these days 
when the new rich are striving day and night to 
appear cultured, some friend of the millionaire 
would be doing him a service by telling him that 
Beethoven, who wrote nine symphonies, ranks with 
Shakespeare. Even an upstart millionaire would 
not engage sixty people to interpret Shakespeare, 
and then send a lackey to ask them to descend to 
the servants’ quarters for beer and sandwiches, 
while guests are regaling themselves with cham- 
pagne, birds and salads. 

Men capable of reading the Beethoven sympho 
nies at sight must at least have intelligence. They 
must have studied hard to acquire skill to play diffi- 
cult music. They are artists, and all gentlemen in 
this age are aware that artists are not classed with 
domestic servants. 

The late Oliver Wendell Holmes, in a discussion 
once upon a time, lamented his inability to appre- 
ciate the divine art. The genial “autocrat” ad- 
mitted that he liked “pretty tunes,” but the music 
of Bach, Beethoven, Mozart and the other great 
masters was a sealed book to him and he deplored 
greatly his inability to comprehend the intellectual- 
ity of music. 

Every good musician, that is every man who 
has received a sound musical education, must know 
something of poetry and literature, and most musi- 
cians do know more about either than your average 
poet or author knows about music. The charges 
of immorality against musicians are absurd and un- 
worthy of a moment’s notice or reply from us. 


| Bnee proposed itinerary for the forthcoming 
season of Grau grand opera must furnish dis- 
heartening reading for out of town managers. 
The tour is planned to be a much more compre- 
hensive one than last autumn’s. It embraces the 
extreme South as well as the 
oom West, and it goes up North as 
WHEELS. far as Montreal and East as far 
as—well, let us say Boston. It begins earlier than 
last season, and it remains later on the road—for 
the regular season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House does not open until December 23. There- 
fore all the cities visited by Grau and his singers 
will have an opportunity of tasting New York’s 
experience—the utter collapse of a musical season 
after said Grau’s company leaves. Whether this 
organization makes money has nothing to do with 
our proposition. Its advent will spell ruin for all 
local musical managers. This is nut a prophecy, 
but the plain recital of what has already taken place 
and what must in the future occur again. 
Wherever the Grau company goes its effect is 
musically depressing. Being purely a_ social 
scheme, a thing that depends on the patronage of 
the fashionable and wealthy folk, the opera swallows 
up private and public musical enterprises, kills 
orchestral concerts, piano, violin and vocal recitals 
—true tests of musical culture—and, like a whirl- 
wind, leaves havoc in its wake. New York has 
been feeling its evil influence for the past twenty 
years. We have wretched concert seasons because 
of the opera, and therefore no permanent orchestra. 


Philadelphia, where the Grau company loses 
money regularly every season because it is not 
patronized, is to have its permanent orchestra. 
Why? Because it won’t spend its money on a 
second-rate operatic show. Verily we are begin- 
ning to agree with the Herald: This organization is 
not worthy of serious critical attention. Let it be 
treated as a social function. Gowns, not music, are 
its attraction! 





OE is me, Alhama! Woe, woe is anything 
else, for here is the Deutscher Biederman 

very much exercised over the future of music. Yes, 
from the land where opera is subsidized by kaiser 
and king, by dukes and transparent highnesses, by 
free imperial cities and Curanstalten there comes a 


OPERA, OR 
WHAT? 


cry that the people prefer the va- 
riété theatres, which in their ver- 
nacular they call Brettl. They do 
not like the French name of variété, and most likely 
will object more strongly to what we call vaudeville, 
but still, like a lady the journals describe, vaude- 
ville “has got there all the same.” Now vaudeville, 
or variétés, is an invention of those enemies of 
everything German, the wicked French. Germany 
boasts, may we say brags, of her learning, her en- 
lightened Art taste and her Art moral. Hence poor 
Frau Musica has to go on her weary way laden with 
learning, Art taste and Art moral. What wonder 
that she is so sad and pale, so old before her time! 
Poor Music, if she happens to smile occasionally, 
she, pulls herself together with shame, thinking 
“How frivolous I am! Probably the critics have 
not seen it.” 

Such, writes Dr. Hugo Kaan, is the result of the 
last decades of the tendency of art, that is, of the 
reign of Wagner. In these decades melody has 
been under the ban, rhythms worthy of being called 
rhythms are only tolerated when they are intro- 
duced as national characteristics of some Bohemian 
or Russian. And what is the compensation for the 
absence of rhythm? Peculiar tone combinations, 
in themselves utterly unintelligible until the an- 
nexed programs give you something to think 
about. “If you do not like them, stay at home,” 
says the Evening Post, but you do not stay at home, 
you go to the variété. 

The pendulum swings backward and forward, 
there is always a reaction after action, and after a 
phase of musical development unnaturally conven- 
tional, opposed to the very life of art, a period must 
come when the world wants harmless enjoyment. 
The lovers of music are tired of contrapuntal curi- 
osities and transcendental tone combinations; they 
want melody and healthy musical feeling. If the 
opera and the concert hall do not give them what 
they want then they go to the operetta, or the vari- 
été or the vaudeville. 

“What has melody,” asks Dr. Kaan, “done to 
you, the titans of the orchestra, that you should cry 
out ‘Unclean, unclean’?” You believe in Wagner 
the whole tendency of your art claims to be based 
on Wagner, but what does he say? “Melody is the 
most important expression of life in music.” The 
truth is that melody is too coy a maiden for modern 
composers. She will not let herself be seen, and as 
they cannot find her they make a virtue of necessity 
and do without her. 

The predecessors of the present period had a rich 
harvest to reap, we have only the stubble, and most 
painfully bend and glean before we can find a corn 
flower. Who from these stubble and stalks can 
give us something new? 





A PortsH GATHERING.—The new music hall in Warsaw 
is completed and the opening concert will be given in Oc- 
tober. The conductor of the orchestra is to be Emil von 
Mlynarski, and ten symphony concerts will be given. The 
soloists at the opening concert will be Jean and Edouard de 
Reszké and Marcella Sembrich as vocalists, and Ignace 
Paderewski. The entire orchestra will be made up of 


Poles. 
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The Daguerreotype, 


This, then, is she, 

My mother as she looked at seventeen, 

When she first met my father. Young incredibly. 
Younger than spring, without the faintest trace 
Of disappointment, weariness or teen 

Upon the childlike earnestness and grace 

Of the Waiting face. 


The unforgettable, the unforgotten eyes! 
Across the blinding gush of these good tears 
They shine as in the sweet and heavy years 
When by her bed and chair 

We children gathered jealously to share 

The sunlit aura breathing myrrh and thyme, 
Where the sore stricken body made a clime’ 
Gentler than May and pleasanter than rhyme, 
Holier and more mystical than prayer 


O dear and cruel ghost, 

Be merciful, be just! 

See, | was yours and I am in the dust 

Then look not so as if all things were well! 

Take your eyes from me, leave me to my shame, 
Or else, if gaze they must, 

Steel them with judgment, darken them with blame 


Nothing dismayed? 
By all I say and all I hint not made 
Afraid? 
O then, stay by me! Let 
Those eyes afflict me, cleanse me, keep me yet 
Brave eyes and true! 
See how the shrivelled heart, that long has lain 
Dead to delight and pain, 
Stirs, and begins again 
To utter pleasant life, as if it knew 
The wintry days were through; 
As if in its awakening boughs it heard 
The quick, sweet spoken bird 
Strong eyes and brave, 
Inexorable to save. 
WILLt1AM VAUGHN Moopy. 


AST week Mr. Hale told us several things about 

B. J. Lang, of Boston. Mr. Lang is also in- 
terested in piano playing. Recently to one who 
asked the question he confessed that he did not play 
scales, nor would he counsel his pupils to patrol the 
keyboard daily. It occurred to me—after someone 
else suggested it—that a symposium on the subject 


of scales might prove interesting in the early June 
days. How many pianists really practice scales? 
Paderewski does not, Joseffy does not, Rosenthal 
does not. By practice I mean sitting down after 
a pound of matutinal beefsteak and moving the 
hands through all the major and minor scales—not 
forgetting the chromatic—in single notes, in thirds, 
sixths and tenths; in double notes, thirds, sixths 
and octaves; in broken octaves and broken tenths; 
finally in canonic form. What pianist does this? 
Few, I fancy. As Joseffy remarked to me years ago, 
the morning hours are too precious to waste in tech- 
In the study of new music and the 
memorizing of the old repertory should that time 
be spent more profitably. 

The twentieth century is nothing if not progress- 
ive in the matter of piano technics. We all realize, 


nical study. 


many of us too late, that years were wasted at the 
keyboard, not only playing scales, but in playing 
numberless studies—studies that are to-day forgot- 
ten or only of faint, historical value. 


Instead of 


ten years to form a solid, working piano technic, 
four are now found sufficient; but these four must 
be well laid out with every minute utilized. Over- 
board with piano studies—that is one-half the list 
formulated by Von Biilow in his preface to the 
Cramer Etudes. After the violent reaction against 
Czerny during the last twenty-five years of the 
nineteenth century, the pendulum is beginning to 
swing his way again. Leschetizky has always given 
some of the Finishing Studies—they are really ex- 
cellent for articulation, speed and the production of 
a neat, pure sparkling touch. Czerny’s school for 
the left hand is unsurpassed, but I look for special 
studies of this sort in collections like Isidor Philipp. 
In Czerny may be found the scale study in all its 
glory; yet how formless, useless, chaotic when 
compared to Dr. William Mason’s highly elabor- 
ated rhythmic treatment of the scale. I agree with 
Brother Mathews that for scale study 
play scales—there is nothing like the Mason system 


if you must 


with its careful treatment of accents. 

I remember the day when Constantin Sternberg 
confessed that he had little use for piano studies. 
What, Moscheles, 
Yes; he hardly ever em- 


It sounded very heretical then. 
Clementi and Cramer! 
ployed them in his piano curriculum, said Stern- 
berg. This was ten years ago. Since then and 
since the teachings of Oskar Raif the study per se 
Thanks to 
the popular interest taken in technical development 


is no longer king of the schoolroom. 


a quarter of a century ago the etude invaded the 
concert room, and prodigies were performed. Now- 
adays a man must play two Chopin studies with 
the left hand alone to attract attention, the taste 
for the prodigious having vanished. The Pianola 
No pair of human 
The Chopin 


accomplished this revolution. 
hands can long compete with it. 
studies are given in recitals because they contain 
beautiful music. So are Liszt’s; but who plays 
Moscheles, Alkan or Doehler studies? I doubt if 
even Rubinstein—except the inevitable staccato 
etude—Moszkowski, Von Schloezer, Scriabine 01 
the rest interest an audience. De Pachmann, dis- 
covering that the G sharp minor study of Chopin 
was palling on his public, transposed it a half tone 
higher, and I suppose when he returns here in 1962 
he will play it in B flat minor. 

Of unusual boredom for modern audiences are 
the pieces in which scale passages predominates. 
They still obtain in violin music, and a few belated 
coloratura singers expose them for the further de 
pression of a blasé audience, but no one to-day 
thinks seriously of putting scales in piano music 
except for the benefit of pupils. The taste for them, 
like the taste for wearing imitation pearls, is a 
vanished one. Herz, Gottschalk, Thalberg—those 
were the scaly men. And how they did play them 
tradition and a few living ear witnesses inform us. 
And a finely spun out scale is a pretty thing. Are 
scales to be banished to the region where they 
serve only as a means for identifying key signa- 
tures, or must they survive as found in the founda- 
tional scheme in piano playing? To some teachers 
this question may seem an impertinence; but I 
assure you it is as real a one as any heard in some 
evangelical convocation row over boiling water for 
baptism. Mr. Lang believes 
that special thumb studies will do away with the 


Scales are things! 
need of scale study, i. e., the practice—senseless, it 
must be confessed—of loping up and down the 
keyboard. Now, it strikes me that just here the 
application of rhythm becomes valuable. And I 
am also old-fashioned enough to believe that a cer- 
tain pose is gained by years of scale practice. I 
don’t mean four hours a day, or even an hour, but, 
say, a half hour with one scale each day, in single 
notes, in thirds, sixths and tenths, and then in 
double notes. That particular scale, with its alter- 
nation of black keys, thus become the peculiar 
property of the fingers. Tausig practiced in this 
manner, and so did Joseffy and Rosenthal, before 
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they acquired their present enormous technical 
facility. It was all well enough for Rosenthal to 
tell me that he never wasted his time in technical 
studies. Naturally not; but there was a time when 
he worked over digital problems, if only for five 
minutes a day. I begin to see that it is the brain 
work that one puts into each mechanical, or, rather, 
muscular, movement that tells. The Virgil Clavier 
for this reason does a lot of pioneer work for the 
muscles, and the real study of music is the sooner 
reached. However, it would be interesting to hear 
what practical teachers have to say on this subject 

what course Dr. William Mason, Albert Ross 
Parsons, Ferdinand Von Inten, Constantin Von 
Sternberg—I quote at random; there are many 
others—Leopold Winkler, Anthony Stankowitch, 
William Semnacher, W. S. B. Mathews, Louis 
Oesterle, S. M. Fabian, Carl Herman, B. J. Lang, 
Eleanor Garrigue-Ferguson and Rafael Joseffy fol- 


low in this matter. It would be valuable to know. 


OaAas& 


Mr. Volney Streamer, of Brentano’s, has printed 
an interesting little pamphlet of Book Titles from 
Shakespere. The only musical name in the collec- 
tion is William F. Apthorp’s, “What’s in a Name?” 
being the volume represented. Naturally W. D. 
Howells leads the list. 


>AG 


Somewhere or other I saw in an announcement 
of a new historical novel by the author of “Richard 
Carvel” that Mr. Howells belonged to a rival school 
Chere are only two 


of writers. That is too true 


schools of writers—those who know how to write 
and those who do not Mr. Howells belongs to 


the former. 
>AG 


Though very fond of stories, and an excellent 
raconteur himself, Rubinstein was rather taciturn 
Once, it is reported, a Scotch friend of his, whom 
he liked very much, went home with him one night 
after a concert at Glasgow. 

Both gentlemen sat down to tea and cigarettes, 
and as midnight struck they had not yet exchanged 
a word. Finally the guest risked a bold and novel 
query: “Do you like Beethoven?” 

Rubinstein emptied his cup and said softly, “Beet 
hoven good.” 

Half dn hour later came another question. “And 
how do you like Wagner?” 

To which Rubinstein, throwing away a cigarette, 
“Wagner—not good.” 

Having exhausted his stock of inquisitiveness, 
the Scotch friend of the Russian pianist got up to 
bid his host a pleasant rest. 

“Stay yet, my friend,” said Rubinstein; “I like 
your conversation very much.” 

And both remained still drinking tea and smok- 
ing cigarettes in profound silence-until 3 a. m 
struck, when they wished one another good-night 
and parted. 

©AaA©® 

Fifteen new letters of Heinrich Heine have just 
Elster, the 
They are addressed to Rudolf Christiani 


been discovered by Ernst Heine 
scholar. 
an early friend of the poet’s, and the son of a 
Protestant theologian. When he was at Gottingen 
his legal studies bored Heine, and he thus breaks 
forth: 

“Every day I curse Arminius and the fight in the 
Teutoburgerwald. If this only had not been we 
should all be Romans and speak Latin, and the 
Corpus Juris would be as familiar and as easy for us 
as Clausen’s ‘Mimili’” (a “shilling shocker” of the 
time). 

He imagines the indignation of a patriotic Ger- 
man at this outburst, and continues: 

“You say in your letter that it will be hard for 
me to get rid of my German character. The above 
words might such is my 
conscious effort. You are wrong, all the same. [I 


convince you~ that 
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know that I am the most German kind of a beast; 
! know only too well that the German in me is what 
the water is to the fish; that I can never quit my 
very element of life, and—to keep up the fish com- 





parison—that I should shrivel to a kipper—to 
keep up the watery comparison—if I leaped out 
of the water of my German nationality. At bottom 
[ love everything German better than anything else 
in the world. All my pleasure and joy lies there, 
and my breast is a repository of German feeling, 
as my two books are a repository of German song. 
My first book is even externally German, for then 
love of Germany was still untroubled in me; my 
second book is only German inwardly—externally 
it is somewhat foreign. It is likely enough that my 
muse trimmed her German robes somewhat in the 
foreign fashion, because of discontent with Cer- 
many. There were good grounds for this discon- 
tent—in solid ennui.” 
OAS 


Senators Morrill, Voorhees and Gorman were 
convérsing together outside the Senate Chamber. 
Colonel Ingersoll chanced to pass by. Mr. Voor- 
hees greeted him and said: “We are discussing the 
meaning of ‘improbable’; what is your definition of 
the word? Promptly Colonel Ingersoll replied: 
“It is a negro going in an opposite direction from a 
brass band.” Colonel Ingersoll was a_ temperate 
man, but not a teetotaler. One day Mrs. James G. 
Blaine was passing through Fifteenth street, oppo- 
site the Treasury Department, when out from a 
liquid refreshment saloon came Colonel Ingersoll 
and a friend. ‘My dear colonel,” said she, “you 
would not be seen coming out of such a place, 
would you?” “My dear madam,” replied he, 


“would you expect me to stay there all the time?” 
OAs 


A musician and his wife were on their way home 
from a concert and were overheard discussing the 
merits of the entertainment. 

“I set my teeth on edge,” the husband said, “to 
hear the orchestra playing "Yankee Doodle’ and 
‘Dixie’ at the same time. The idea is all right, of 
course, and even commendable from a sentimental 
point of view, but the two pieces, when played to- 
gether, are full of discords.” 

“But didn’t you notice,” said his wife, who is 
something of a musician herself, ‘that where certain 
notes or passages would have been discordant they 
were omitted from one air to another, and left to 
the drums?” 

“Of course I noticed it,” he testily rejoined, “but 
I could hear the discords in my mind just the same! 
Ach!” 

>AG 


Mr. Smith's account of Charlotte Bronté’s rela- 
tions with Thackeray, whom, it will be remembered, 
she adored just this side of idolatry, are at once 
amusing and pathetic. After one of his leetures on 
“The British Humorists’” Thackeray heedlessly 
introduced Miss Bronté as Jane Eyre, thereby 
violating her anonymity and mortally offending 
her 

On the next afternoon Thackeray called. I. ar- 
rived at home shortly afterward, and when I entered 
the drawing-room found a scene in full progress. 
Only these two were in the room. Thackeray was 
standing on the hearth rug, looking anything but 
happy. Charlotte Bronté stood close to him, with 
head thrown back and face white with anger. The 
first words I heard were, “No, sir! If you had come 
to our part of the country in Yorkshire, what would 


you have thought of me if I had introduced you to 
my father, before a mixed company of strangers, 
Thackeray replied, “No, 
“No, I don’t mean 


as ‘Mr. Warrington’?” 
you mean ‘Arthur Pendennis’!” 
Arthur Pendennis,” retorted Miss Bronte; “I mean 
Mr. Warrington, and Mr. Warrington would not 
have behaved as you behaved to me yesterday.” 
The spectacle of this little woman, hardly reaching 
to Thackeray's elbow, but, somehow, looking 
stronger and fiercer than himself, and casting her 
incisive words at his head, resembied the dropping 
of shells into a fortress. 

By this time I had recovered my presence of 
mind, and hastened to interpose. Thackeray made 
the necessary and half humorous apologies, and the 
parting was a friendly one. 

Thackeray shocked Charlotte Bronte sadly by the 
fashion of his talk on literary subjects. The truth 
is, Charlotte Bronté’s heroics roused Thackeray's 
antagonism. He declined to pose on a pedestal for 
her admiration, and with characteristic contrariety 
of nature he seemed to be tempted to say the very 
things that set Charlotte Bronté’s teeth, so to speak, 
on edge, and affronted all her ideals. He insisted 
on discussing his books very much as a clerk in a 
bank would discuss the ledgers he had to keep for a 
salary. Lut all this was, on Thackeray's part, an 
affectation; an affectation into which he was pro- 
voked by what he considered Charlotte Bronte’s 
“highfalutin.” Miss Bronté wanted to persuade 
him that he was a great man with a “mission”; and 
Thackeray, with many wicked jests, declined to rec- 
ognize the “mission.” 

“Charlotte Bronte” (says Mr. Smith, in summing 
up her characteristics) “had much nobility of char- 
acter; she had an almost exaggerated sense -of 
duty, she was scrupulously honest and perfectly 
just. When Sir James Stephen, the father of the 
late Mr. Justice Stephen, said to me, during a long 
conversation I had with him at Cambridge. on a 
very delicate subject, ‘| have never known a per- 
fectly just woman,’ I could not help thinking that 
he had never met Charlotte Bronte.” 

©AacG 

That Richard Le Gallienne can write pretty 
prose when he wishes is evidenced in these para- 
graphs from “The Life Romantic”: 

“Who are you that shall dictate to the mysterious 
soul of another? The soul of man takes strange 
fancies. It is apt to lay up its treasure in little 
precarious heavens, the heavenliness of which 
others cannot understand. A little child, perhaps, 
shall be its heaven. The child dies—or lives on to 
break your heart. It is true that Parliament is still 
open to you. Many sounding things remain to be 
done. The gates of other people’s heavens are 
hospitably thrown open. But where is your little 
child? : 

“There still remains much beauty, much music, 
in the world—but it all belongs to other people. 
Your beauty has withered, your music has ceased. 
The heaven has enough stars for us all—but what 
if the tiny star on which we had set our hearts has 
shot down the gulf of space some November night, 
and shines for us no more; is perhaps lying some- 
where, a cinder, on the iron floor of the universe?” 


A correspondent asks for some data about 
George Bernard Shaw. 

This novelist, dramatist, journalist, critic, political 
pamphleteer and platform speaker, was born in 
Dublin July, 26, 1856. He left school at fourteen, 


went to London in 1876, and for years could obtain 
no recognition. Later he became known as a critic 
of the fine arts, and since 1883 has been an active 
Socialist agitator, helping to form the constitutional 
and practical Socialist program of the Fabian So- 
ciety Publication, four early novels, “The Irrational 
Knot,” “Love Among the Artists,” “Cashel Byron’s 
Profession” and “An Unsocial Socialist,” 1880-83. 
He edited “Fabian Essays,” contributing two of the 
essays, 1889; also wrote various tracts on Social- 
ism, published by the Fabian Society, notably “The 
Impossibilities of Anarchism’? and “The Fabian 
Society: What It Has Done.” A philosophic es- 
say called “The Quintessence of Ibsenism” ap- 
peared in 1891. He contributed to the London 
Star, 1889-90, weekly articles on music, signed 
“Corno di Bassetto,” and also to Edmund Yates’ 
World, 1890-94. From January, 1895, to May, 
1898, he was the dramatic critic of the London 
Saturday Review. “Plays, Pleasant and Unpleas- 
ant,” appeared in 1898. “The Perfect Wagnerite” 
and “Three Plays for Puritans,” including “The 
Devil's Disciple,” “Caesar and Cleopatra” and 
“Captain Brassbound’s Conversion,” are ‘his recent 
productions. 
O©AaA® 

A contemporary tells the following story: 

“The minuteness and care with which M. de 
Louvenjoul goes about his task of collecting liter- 
ary material are shown in an incident which hap- 
pened during a visit made to Louvenjoul by a 
distinguished French novelist—we think Théophile 
Gautier. Gautier, looking around the spacious 
library, discovered that one section of it was 
devoted to his own books. There he found, not 
only every one of his published works, and also 
each separate edition, but he found as well all his 
stray papers that had appeared in the reviews and 
magazines, selected, chronologically arranged, and 
provided with an index. After examining them 
very carefully Gautier turned to his host and said: 

“*This collection seems to be remarkably com- 
plete. I suppose that you consider it absolutely 
so.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Louvenjoul; ‘I really think | 
have everything of yours that has yet appeared in 
print.’ 

“Gautier smiled. 

**Ves,’ he said; ‘you have everything that any- 
one has ever heard of, yet still there is something 
missing. Years ago, when | was a young scribbler, 
an old gentleman out in the country who was get- 
ting up a wine company engaged me to write a 
prospectus for it. I wrote the prospectus—a very 
glowing one. I fancy that | worked into it some 
very pretty bits of description. After it was printed, 
however, the company failed to materialize, and 
so that fascinating piece of business literature never 
reached the public, as, of course, it never has 
reached you. That's why I say that your collection 
isn’t quite complete.’ 

“Louvenjoul listened very quietly, and after Gau- 
tier had finished went to a cabinet that stood near 
by, unlocked the door and took from within a roll 
of printed sheets that were yellow with years. Re- 
moving one of them from the roll Louvenjoul 
handed it to the novelist. 

“Do you recognize this?’ he asked. 

“It was the prospectus!” 





J. F. Delma-Von der Heide (Delma-Heide), the well 
remembered singing master of New York, has returned 
again to Italy, where until further notice he may be ad- 
dresscd at Milan, in care of the United States Consulate. 
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*“*Tabarin’”’ in Music. 


Boston, May 26, 1901. 








HARBRIER, one of the most original and truly 
great of the composers at work during the 
last years of the nineteenth century, wrote 
music for Catulle Mendés’ tragi-parade in one 
act, ‘‘La Femme de Tabarin.”” This horrible, 





cruelly ironical, bloody piece was produced at 
the Théatre Libre in 1887, and admitted to the repertory 
of the Comédie Frangaise in 1894. 

I have a copy of Mendés’ play, with the portrait of Marie 
Defresnes, the creator of Francisquine. There is a preface 
dedicated to Antoine, who created Tabarin; but neither in 
this preface nor on the page of the cast is there any ref- 
erence whatever to Chabrier or his music. Nor is there 
any allusion in the records of the Comédie Frangaise of 
any incidental music. Nor can I find, after long search, any 
reference to the character of the music. Was the music 
ever published? Was the piece at the Comédie Frangaise 
given with music? It was not merely a success of a night 
there, for it was played twenty-four times in 1894, twenty 
times in 1895, three times in 1896, six times in 1897, twice 
in 1899. Was the music merely incidental? Francisquine 
sings while she sweeps and passes an iron over Tabarin’s 
clothes and complains of her lot and waits for her lover. 
Tabarin, drunk, sings a drinking song, a scurvy ditty. But 
these songs are exceedingly short, and it seems to me that 
a musician of Chabrier’s fire and imagination would have 
made music for the third and final scene. ; 

The play of Mendés was written long before the per- 
formance and published about 1873 in a magazine. 

When there was talk of the production of the opera 
“Pagliacci” in France, Mendés, you may remember, pro- 
tested, accused Leoncavallo of plagiarism, and threatened 
an injunction. Leoncavallo replied that the incidents in his 
melodrama had actually occurred, and that the original of 
Canio had been tried before his father, a magistrate. Then 
someone claimed that the story was an old one, and that 
a Spanish dramatist had used it with thrilling effect. 

What is the title of this Spanish play? Early in 1879 
Lawrence Barrett produced here at the Boston Museum a 
piece by W. D. Howells, entitled ‘A New Piay.” The bill 
said that it was from the Spanish of Joaquin Estabanez 
(‘now in its fifth edition”). In this drama, afterward 
called ‘Yorick’s Love,” there are suggestions of “Pagliac- 
ci’ and the piece by Mendés. But I cannot find any men- 
tion of Estabanez in the latest Spanish Dictionary of Biog- 


? 


raphy. Should the name be Estebados:! 
©A©® 


\nd what is the story of Mendés’ from which, as some 
Frenchmen still claim, Leoncavallo took his plot? 

You see the Place Dauphine in 1629. It was the brave 
day when the poet Clidamant flourished, who, badly fed 
by the Muses, put himself in the service of a puller of 
teeth. Each day the dentist pulled a tooth of the poet, 
who proclaimed before the gaping idlers that nothing 
could exceed the pleasure of the operation; on the thirty- 
third day, toothless, he hanged himself. Pictures are 
hooked on to blinds of houses and are minutely inspected 


by amateurs. Origin of the annual Salons in Paris. But 








the booth of Tabarin is the most conspicuous object in 
the Place. There is a stage on which the jester sells 
quack medicines for the profit of his employer, Mondor 
There is a red and green curtain for back scene. To the 
right, on a level with the ground, the interior of the booth 
is visible. The place is at once a kitchen and actor’s 
dressing room. A staircase of rotten wood by a few 
steps leads to the exterior stage, in front of which chairs 
and benches are placed for the swells of the Court, for 
neither the précieux nor the précieuses fail to be present 
occasionally at the parades of the great Tabarin, and even 
the windows near by are rented in the morning at a high 
price. ‘The stage men are prayed to imitate by all the 
means at their disposal the luminous freshness of an early 
day in spring.” 

(Now a parade is a burlesque, buffooney scene, often 
amazingly coarse, which mountebanks and charlatans per 
form without charge at a fair outside of their booth to 
draw the attention of the public, to give a taste in ad- 
vance of the show promised within, to lure the spectator 
to later expense. It was old in France, where it was born 
of moralities and mysteries. Pougin describes it in his 
“Dictionary of the Theatre’ as a “sort of rudimentary 
farce without rule or reason, composed of jests, cock-and- 
bull stories, puns, indecent pantomime, and the only ob 
ject of it was to create laughter.” In the 18th century 
there were types, the old Cassandre, the pretty Isabelle, 
the handsome Léandre, the calm Pierrot, and sometimes 
Arlequin was added. Later the two popular types were 
Bobéche and Galimafré. The true parade died long ago 
in Paris, and that managed by wandering acrobats in 
the provinces is only a poor shadow of the ancient glory, 
without freshness, gaiety, and buffoonery that in spite of 
its coarseness, was diverting.) 

Francisquine, the wife of Tabarin, is seen at housework 
She complains of her drunken husband and sighs for a 
lover. The Musketeer enters and they bill and coo. Here 
is a speech of the woman: “Sit down that I may sit on 
your knees. O king of my desires! Emperor of my 
thoughts! When I am near you like this and scratch 
myself on the trimmings of your uniform and rub my 
cheek against the stiff hairs of your cropped beard, I purr 
like a cat which rolls itself in feathers! Rou-on! rou-on’ 
rou-on!”” They hear Tabarin coming. The woman tells 
her lover that she will make a signal to him just before 
the parade while Tabarin is asking foolish or indecent 
questions of Mondor and selling his medicines. Tabarin 
enters, exceedingly drunk, accompanied by two fiddlers 
He insists that he drank only in her honor, to the health 
of his little Francisquine, his little Francis, his pretty little 
prize gained in the lottery of Fate. Sobered a little, he 
tells her in a long speech of how he loves her, how he 
does not even look at other women; he promises her any- 
thing, everything she desires. “When we have made 
money enough, we shall leave Paris. I shall buy some 
land, like a respectable man. We shall have neighbors 
who will be jealous. * * * Do you know that often 
when we play the farce in which Tabarin comes back 
from the country and finds a lover near his wife, do you 
know I often believe this misfortune may happen to me 
some day? There is a musketeer of the Cardinal who 
prowls round here. I thought I saw him the other night 
entering by the side door. Ah! Look out! No? I have 
been drinking. You are good hearted. You wouldn't 
make me unhappy. Your shift like that is very pretty. 
You have grown stout, darling.” 

The third and last scene. The husband and wife are in 


the booth. The Princesse Philoxéne, Télamaire, Amalthée 
and Artaban, Polyandre, Théodomas, three précieuses and 
three précieux, are seated waiting for the show. The 
Princesse wonders what they are doing among so many 
vulgar persons and hopes that Tabarin will not indulge 
himself in any incongruous language. Artaban promises 
to kill him if he astonishes the modesty of her ears. Ta 
barin makes a speech to the audience and announces a 
tragi-comedy for their pleasure. He tells of his Francis 
quine and of what he should do were he to find a lover 
near her. 

And now I propose to translate the few pages of this 
poignant scene, to show how far it surpasses in grim real 
ism and bitter, cruel irony the last act of Leoncavallo’s 
melodrama. It is true that the vapid, stilted remarks of the 
fops and noble dames would be pointless in opera 

TABARIN. 

Come here, Francisquine, come here! Are you dead, are 
you dead, my little duck? Why don’t you answer your 
hubby? Perhaps she is in the side room, and, with your 
permission, noble lords, I shall raise the curtain so that 
she can hear me more easily. (Tabarin goes on with the 
parade, raises the curtain, and cries a loud cry; for the 
poor fellow sees his wife seated and laughing on the knees 
of the Musketeer. 
on the stage, motionless and pale.) Merciful God! This is 


labarin lets the curtain fall and stands 


no longer a play! Francisquine! I saw her. There, in my 

house, on the chair—and that man who embraced her! Ah! 

my good ladies, my good gentlemen! There’s no more 
farce; there’s no more Tabarin! I am a poor man—I loved 
her so much. Oh, my wife! Oh, the punk! My God, my 

Francisquine ! 

(Tabarin falls and weeps hot tears, while Francisquine runs with 
her lover through the side door, for she has heard the cry of her 
husband.) 

TELAMIRE 

To tell the truth, the jests of this buffoon are not so in 
decent as we had a right to expect. There were sobs, 
especially in the latter part of his monologue, which would 
have been highly creditable to the most industrious 
comedian of the Hotel de Bourgogne 

TABARIN 

But this woman was everything to me! Do you know 
why I sold medicine? Why I received kicks in the but 
tocks? For her, for her alone. That she might be a 
happy woman. I had almost ceased to be a man. And 
just now I was telling her all this. Oh, the dirty drab! 
While I was there, silly play actor, she was hugging that 
man and being hugged. I'll kill the two of them, I'll kill 
them. If anyone should take away your wife you would 
still have many things. But what have I without her? 
Nothing. Peasant, brute if you please, mountebank! I 
tell you I shall kill them, and afterward I shall gnaw their 
bodies 

THE PRINCESSE PHILOXENE 

While this sorrow expresses itself in terms somewhat 
gross, it would be idle dissimulation to say that there is 
not something moving in it, and, indeed, it would be of 
a nature to please most persons oO! taste il it were trans 
lated into tragic strophes adorned with concordant points 

TABARIN. 
(His eyes out of his head, terrible to look upon.) 

A sword, any weapon, have I any? One does not 
murder with Arlequin’s wand. And yet I must kill. If I 
had a pistol, it would be of straw, as in the song. Mercy 
of heaven, must I kill them with teeth and nails? 

ARTABAN 
Truly there is something superb in his appearance 
TABARIN. 

You who speak, yes, you down there, give me your 

sword. Give it to me or I'll snatch it from you 
TELAMIRE 

You did not tell us, Polyandre, that we should take 
part in the parade. Since it is necessary, go on, Artaban, 
lend this jester your unconquered sword 

(Arteban rises, draws his sword and hands it to Tabarin.) 
TABARIN. 

Ah! thank you, sir! 

(He runs into the booth.) 
TELAMIRE 

His comedy, to hide nothing from you, begins to divert 

me in singular fashion, 
ARTABAN. 

I wager that the rogue, after some lessons, would be an 
admirable hero in tragedy. 

(Tabarin has sprung into the interior of the booth. He rushes on 
his wife, who tries to run away. He buries the sword in her 
breast. A shriek from Francisquine.) 

TELAMIRE 

I suppose he feigns to kill her? 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








their feet. All the 
sire surrounds the wretched play-actor.) 


ARTABAN 


Ah, by the immortal gods, one may not hope to se 


tumultuous glory that a comedian can d 


THEODOMAS 


I should not be disinclined to imagine that over-excited 


by the presence of an audience to which he is unaccus 


tomed, he has wished to make himself worthy of it by ne ; , 
1 - anything played more perfectly 
unusual efforts, and to raise himself from the condition of ; & play F , 


buffoon to that of a veritable play actor 


Will you deign, dear 
Telamire, to allow me to offer your bouquet of roses, dor is 


25 





¢ lows: Tabarin is rich. He lives on an estate near Paris 
with his daughter, who does not know of his forme 
career. She is loved by the son of a haughty neighboring 


and there is a_ betrothal supper Wanderin 


mountebanks ask permission to play in 


© count, 


he park 
He 


among them, poor, a vagabond recognize 








, 


. 


Mon 


s 


THE PRINCESSE PHILOXENE which, I admit, are less fresh than those of your com Tabarin, his former servant, and promises to keep his s¢ 
“, R11] tsSE OXENE . 5 << ; 
os ; plexion, to this admirable play actress! cret. But Tabarin cannot resist the temptation to see the 
There is some appearance of truth in the suspicion that (artaban approaches Francisquine, bouquet in hand; but,-near her sienns [hey are playing a piece in which he excelled, and 
vou entertain. But lend your car, it you please, to the he sees the blood, which is really flowing. He understands | ied vataat the otfolies wi taking his part 
: ’ : lis anger arises against the strolle 10 is ta iis pat 
parade for here is the Lord Tabarin everything, starts back with sudden horror, and his fright imme A eS A £ , ' I 
(Tabarin withdraws the bloody sword, mounts terrified, backward diately makes its way through the audience.) labarin finally jumps 1! he stage and shows ow it 
“th vey inte 06 2 , +" ‘the T J should ! n ol irquis members him and 
the staircase that leads to the stage, and appears again before the TABARIN hould be done An d marquis reme er him a 
audience He raises skyward the sword, from which fall drops (Standing, and with a thunderous voice.) shouts, labarin Then the father sees his i ly >urely 
of blood. He is so pale, so terrified, that a ney of admiration The officers! Oh, officers! I have killed my wife! the count will not allow the marriage here is ynly one 
escapes at once from all mouths. Précieux and preécieuses, citi " - - aw , hin clin eee Bit re 4 
zens, clerks, street girls, robbers, the whole crowd, burst out in Hang me! thing to do: he go . a hase, and brought back 
chunderow Q plause Then Tabarin lets his arms drop, falls on (The fiddlers are awakened by this shriek and they begin to scrape dying The gun was fired accidentally as he was leaping 
his knees, stupefied, while the applause louder and still louder.) the tune of a drinking song.) a ditch The old unt Say o him Your daughte: 
®AaA® my daughter.” To whi Tabarin, the Sire de Beauval 


TABARIN 
(Witl 


you 





stammer 
killed her! 
Your prize! Ah 
and t: 
breaks the 
ARTABAN 
I believe the boor dares to attempt 


TELAMIRE 


Ah! have ! 
Your little Francis! 
(He looks at 


blade of calamity! 


wretched one, Francisquine 


in which Tabarin figures 
wretched creatur 
ikes it in both Xavier 


the sword and 


(He 


hands.) Ah! acts, with prologue by Eugéne Grangé 
his belly.) Montépin. 


Dramatic pieces by Dumonoir and Deslandes, 


ord on 
Déadde 


By Hercules! and Burat, and a piece by Ferrier (to which I shall refes 


again) 


labarin,” opéra-comique in two acts, book by Alboize 
Have no uneasiness concerning your sword, sir. Con ; a Ye nage 
' ; and André, music by Georges Bousquet, Théatre-Lyrique, 
jurors have the habit of changing objects that are en jae 
j 14 ; Paris, December 22, 1852. Tabarin is in bondage to his 
trusted to them, in case they should be. under the neces . 
, , , master Mondor, who forbids him to marry the pretty 
sity of spoiling then whatsover fashion ; : woe : 
THE PRINCI — PHILOXENI Francisquine A Chevalier, endeavoring to seduce her, 
o canlerel ; _ 
J RING SOE HilLO Nit ‘ - 
' ; , , . ; unconsciously furnishes her the opportunity of marrying 
' , _— ) ) 
esides, this man when he observed your yearTing oul 1 ‘ > >.0 
cate , ; - ' eile ” " "” a * the mountebank. Bousquet was a Prix de Rome, of 1838, 
not lat to ivine what a hero you arf ant ie would not ae - . 
7 : ; , : , . ? - conductor at the Théatre-Lyrique and music critic. Ta 
have been wanting in respect toward the swore hat so , _ 
— ; - . 3 a barin was played by a baritone and Colson was the hero- 
many famous achievements have made venerable through on 
A ine The music was not praised 
out the universe a . = —_ 
rELAMIRI ‘Tabarin duelliste,” operetta in one act, book by Gill 
> 
~ a 4 - x , 
and Furpille, music by Pillaud, Bouffes Parisiens, April 
What? is the comedy at an end 13 or 22 (both dates are given), 1866 This piece was 
POLYANDRI coldly received.” 

Oh, no. Look! Le Marriage de Tabarin,” lyric romance in three acts; 
In the interior of the booth Francisquine is r lead. Bleeding wok and music by Pauline Thy Athénée, Paris, April 23 
ne hand on her wound, she drags herself toward the little sta ' > , ’ ' I~ 0 

, 4g . ow 1876. (It was given with an Italian title in Florence, 1881.) 
ase, n with difficulty ] t n the stage before the é ‘ 3 : 
audience. She is like a wounded beast, rancor seed tememens Raoul Pugno conducted the choruses At the original per 
She soaks her hand in { her wound and suddenly formance the romance was read, and the reader stopped 
smears her husband's lips wit The crowd is breathless now and then to give way to the singers 
dmiration s ntense that g id.) “7 - » . . > 
wees ; Tabarin,” opera in two acts, book by Paul Ferrier, mu 

T »AR T P , > — ' 
TABARIN sic by Emile Pessard, Opéra, Paris, January 12, 1885. Pau 
,/ 4 : ? 4 5 1 1 , ¢ ! "| - 
\h! You, s you? Yes, your blood, I long to drink Ferrier had written a comedy in verse and in two acts 
' ' ] friohtinul T ’ 
it More I love it I am frightful, I have hurt you which was produced at the Comédic Francaise in 1874 
Don't die! Pardon m«¢ You understand, I saw you with | ynderstand it was written expressly for Coquelin. This 
the other one. It was nothing, I was all wrong. Don’t comedy was used for the above named libretto. Tabarin is 
1 ! ret ] > ; ! ‘' , e . 1s 1 
lie! My pretty dove, kiss me! Don't go away. And to jealous of his wife, Francisquine, and gives himself ther 
say that you are suffering and that I am the cause Per fore to the bottle. and he occasionally beats her on the 
haps the wound is not a serious on \ doctor, go look = choulders. which he, and probably others, kiss. Francis 
) ‘ octo ' ; 1 lex + | ol cconn Irele on . e ‘ 
for a doctor! Quick, a doct You scoundrels, don't quine resolves to take vengeance. She turns a kind eat 
‘ ¢ : — a , | 1 » Meee ‘ : 
you see that she is really dying You look at me, Fran- toward Gauthier, who joins the mountebank company to 
cis ith t bl s. Say. do you + aie te o . or , 
eine, WHE Terrie cyt way : pon Van oe apn play Matamores The second act begins with a parade 
. sh ? So long s 1 not } hat dif - . . P . 
the musketeer So long as you are not vexed, what dif Gauthier runs off with Francisquin labarin plays his 


> » t | ( 1 17 smile? . . sch : ngex ‘ 
ference does it make on whom you smile Do you wish furious and despair, while the audience thinks his 


angel 


ill ? There are 1c Di - her : iP ¥ . 
to kill me [here are some pieces of the sword; here fooling exquisite and laughs in guffaws; but he, poor fool 
they are, take them. But look out, sweetheart, they are weeps tears of molten lead. However, Francisquine re 
very sharp turns, repents, and is forgiven. Melchissédec was Tabarin 

PELAMIRE and Mrs. Dufrane was the Francisquine. There were six 
— P wable on anf s . 
Really a very agreeable median performances Pessard was praised because there was 


POLYANDRE “nothing of Wagner”’ in his style 





And who would not say that the blood were veritable “La Fille de Tabarin,” lyric comedy in three acts, book 
' . ’ ° | 
blood by Sardou and Paul Ferrier, music by Gabriel Pierné 
(Francisquine, with chattering teeth and the death-rattle, has seized Opéra Comique February 20,1901. | saw the other day a copy 
the sword-piece held to her by Tabarin. She crawls, with eyes “aT? : — , 1 
. ° of “L’Art du Théatre with charming illustrations o 
out of her head, hideously pale, toward her husband He is on 
his knees; he tears open his frock; he offers his bare breast scenes in this opera, and it reminded me of the curious 
But at the moment when the hand is about to strike the face adventures of Tabarin on the modern stage Hence this 
shrinks in a last convulsion, and Francisquine falls, her head article. I may be permitted to say, however, that I am 
on the knees of the man. She bites him in the thigh, then her 
nae oi . “* indebted to this magazine only for the explanation of the 
yody is still.) ‘ " 
. ere TINT typical themes [There is no reference in the French re 
FRANCISQUINE — seh bay on Aaragsemess 
views to other works founded on Tabarin’s adventures, 
Blackguard! o othe orks fe 1 tur 
. . % 1 ecing al . a 
(She has given up the ghost. Cries and howls and stamping are and there is only a passing allusion to the original 


heard on every side. Even the people from the Court are on mountebank Phe story ol 
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ow there are other stage plays with or without music 


l'abarin, ou les parades du Pont Neuf,” drama in five 


de 


Sardou and Ferrier is as fol- 


answers: “Thank you,” and dies 


M. Paul Porthmann contributes to “L’Art du Théatre”’ 
an astounding article on Pierné’s musi He begins wit! 
a quotation from Taine’s “Philosophy « Art,” and says 


that the characters “move in virtue of principles that are 


acknowledged as inevitable, outside of which there is no 


society possible After this I am prepared to find that 


one theme expresses the nobility and the generosity ol 


Beauval-Tabarin, that another paints a country gentle 


man and joyous companion, and that a “spectral chord’ 
suggests a past that in reality was one of mad buffoonery 
An opera by Henri Potier was rehearsed at the Théatre 
in 1870, but never given, and I believe there was 

about Tabarin left by Petru Borel, the lycan 





died 


when he 
©®A® 


Rue hag a book 


Gustave Kahn, in his “L’Esthétique de la 
I though 


wherein each page glitters, delights, dazzles as 
Tabarin as a pi 


Neuf, and 


words were precious stones, 


dornment of the Pont 


turesque a Says ol 


Men tell different tales neerning | te There is a 
tory, oF as some would hav it, gend, that he died a 
violent death after had murdered s wife, whom he 

gl n an amorous adventure Other documents as 
gn to him another lot: He had amassed much money 








th t th ntry ind there th 

squireé s } neighl rs vexed y s } iughty bear neg 

‘ ealous of his wealth, drew him into a quarrel he 

pulled out his sword and was slait * * * These two 

endings are indeed trag and worthy of a man like him.’ 
But was there a yar 

There was, and little is known about him. His family 

} boyhood, are darkness It was in 1618 that he 

began to be a familiar figure in Paris, and four years 


ater he was at the zenith of glory was the servant 


to Mondor, who sold powder for worms, a liquid for the 

thache, mixtures against the col paints for court 
ladies. There was a booth with a stage Mondor was 
serious, mysterious, and Tabarin held and amused the 
rowd by asking wild questions, as “Why men swim bet 
ter than women? Why women have no beard on their 
hin Whether an ass or man has the better judg 
ment There were others on the stage i viol player, a 
rebec player, a servant, who handed bottles to Mondor 


who were always 


of 


parades they engaged vagabonds, 


at hand, and a who answered to the name 


Franc 


woman 


isquine or Isabelle. Tabarin went up and down the 


provinces It is thought that he left the stage in 1630 
[hen comes the story of his country life for four years 
and his death by the sword. But Mondor was still be 
fore the public in 1634 

I have hunted high and low, but I find no allusion to the 
murder of Francisquine, except in the dramatic piece of 


Mendeés and the book by Kahn 
Facetious dialogues 
irom 


and addresses that purport to be 


labarin’s mouth have come down to and they are 


us, 
Reading them is for 
And yet the 


speech of Francisquine in Mendés piece is taken word for 


easily to be had in a cheap edition 


the most a dull and dirty occupation opening 
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word from the second of “Nouvelles Farces Tabariniques.” 
3ut I do not find any page from which Mendés drew his 
horrible third seene; nor is there anywhere a reference to 


a daughter by the wanton woman. 
®A® 


Kean addressing the Prince; Adrienne Lecouvreur ap- 
plying the meaning of bitter verses to the Duchesse de 
Bouillon ; Canio goaded by Tonio to bloody revenge on the 
stage; Tabarin suddenly seeing all things red—these in- 
carnations of tumultuous passion will always move and 
thrill. The play within a play’s the thing. The men and 
women in the seats, who have learned to mask their feel- 
ings, look on at the violence on the stage with an admira- 
tion that is not always free from envy. 

©®A® 

I hold your London correspondent, John F. Runciman, 
in the highest respect and warmest personal regard. I have 
read his articles in the Saturday Review with pleasure and 
His “Old Scores and New 


Readings” is manly and stimulating. Some of the chapters, 


profit for three or four years 


as those on Purcell and Handel, are among the very best 
in books about music. But why is Mr. Runciman so stern 
faced to-day against French composers, conductors, play 
rs, musicians of all kinds? In Tue Musicat Courter of 
May 15 he described Paris as “that unmusical city, where 
ey are content to do half a dozen operas again and again 
. and where months may pass and never a sym- 
phony or so much as a concert overture can be heard.” 
What in the world does Brother Runciman mean by such 
statement? I see him leaving his pleasant lodgings, fired 
with strong waters, naked except as to a bath towel about 
his loins, armed with a kris, and running amuck in streets 
frequented by amorous Gauls. 
Now there are summer months when in Paris, as in 
Yew York, Boston, Berlin, Vienna—and should not Lon 


to the list?—no symphonies are heard in con 


\ 
don be adc 
let us look at the symphonies played at 
Paris last season. Let us not include the concerts given 
at the Trocadéro during the Exhibition; let us confine our- 
selves to the regular season. 


Brahms, No. 1; 


Conservatory—Beethoven, Nos. 3. 4, 7; 





Franck’s in D minor; a symphony by Haydn; Mendels- 
hn It I Mozart, “Jupiter”; Schumann’s in C 
Saint-Sa "in C minor 
Chatelet—Beethoven, Ne Berlioz’s “Harold in 
Italy’: Dvorak’s in E mincr Mendelssohn's “Scotch”; 


Saint-Saéns, No. 2 
Beethoven, Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9; 
Liszt’s “Faust”; Schubert’s in C; 


Lamoureux concerts 
Franck’s in D minor; 
Weingartner, No. 2 

Vaudeville Theatre concerts--Beethoven, Nos. 3, 5, 8; 
Haydn in G; Mozart in C; Schubert, “Un 
inished”: Schumann in D minor 
Kalinnikoff’s in G minor; Ropartz’s 
Witkowski’s in D 


\t other concerts 


chaikowsky, No. 3; 


minor 

Now there were performances of Beethoven's “Missa 
Soicmnis,” Schurmann’s “Faust,” Wagner's “Rheingold” 
n concert form, “The Damnation of Faust,” and many 
other smaller choral works, and there were performances 
of orchestral pieces by Saint-Saéns, Brahms, Beethoven, 
Chevillard, Wagner, Reyer, Charpentier, Dubois, Mas- 
enet, the Hillemachers, Tschaikowsky, Weber, Berlioz, 
Schubert-Lisz sizet, Chabrier, Lalo, Bourgault-Ducou 


1 
I 
vy. Trémisot, Bruneau. Schumann, Florentschmitt, De 


Bach. Savard, Guiraud, Sinding, Lefebvre, Pierné, 
Fr a é, Messager, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Duparc, 
D’Indy, Lebey Piccosby Napravnik, Moussorgsky, 
Glinka, Croci-Spinelli, Chausson. Or why speak of the 
! y chamlhe oncerts, of the interesting concerts of the 
Schola Ca 1 revivals as that of a large por 
t of Lu \m 
And th né pe vere produccd during the same 
Oper Leroux’s “Astarte” and Hué’s “Roi de Paris.” 
Oper Comique—Messager’s “Avciture de la Gui- 
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mard”; Pierné’s “La Fille de Tabarin” and Bruneau’s 
“Ouragon.” 

Opéra Populaire—Georges’ “Charlotte Corday.” 

And there were operettas, as “La Czarda,” “Les petites 
Vestales” and “Les Travaux d’Hercule.” 


©A©O 


I read the London Times and other journals to see what 
the critics said about Lekeu’s Adagio, for strings, which 
was played at the second concert of the London Festival 
for the first time in England. The critic of the Times gave 
thirteen lines to a discussion of Lady Halleé’s performance 
of Mendelssohn's concerto, under Ysaye’s leadership, and 
spoke as follows of Lekeu and his piece: 

“The conductor and the players under him produced an 
altogether admirable performance of the ‘Egmont’ over- 
ture and the ‘Eroica Symphony’ of Beethoven, as well as 
of an elaborate adagio for strings disposed in many parts, 
the work of a short lived Belgian composer named Lekeu, 
and the dead march from ‘Gétterdammerung’ was given 
with fine vigor and delicacy.” 

And what, pray, did Mr. Fuller-Maitland think of Guil- 
laume Lekeu’s piece? Blowed if I know! Wild horses 
would not drag the opinion from his breast. But he found 
that Joachim was altogether adntirable and lovely. “Where 
the younger players are to learn the art of playing Mozart's 
music as it should be played when the greatest of all 
executive artists shall have retired from public life, it is 
hard to tell.” The secret then of playing Mozart's music 
as it should be played is known only to Mr. Fuller-Mait 


land and Joachim. As Joachim is the older, he probably 


confided this secret to the critic; but who told Joachim? 
“Greatest of all executive artists”! The colleagues of Mr 
Fuller-Maitland are not lost in such wonder, love and 
praise. Thus Mr. Blackburn spoke a few days before in the 
Pall Mall Gazette of Joachim’s decided passion for playing 
out of tune. “It would be absurd on the part of any 
critic,” said Mr. Blackburn, “to deny that in spite of 
Joachim’s accomplishments and taste, his ways have, in 


these days, declined upon mistune.’ 








OrGANtsts’ Guttp Dinner.—The annual dinner occurred 
at the Park Avenue Hotel last Thursday evening, and was 
a pleasant event. President Gerrit Smith, who was toast- 
master, kept things moving. The plans for next season 
were outlined by the new warden, R. H. Woodman, it being 
proposed to hold public services at Old Trinity, Grace 
Church, Saint Bartholomew's and Church of the Divine 
Paternity. Canon Knowles, in a rich Irish brogue, told the 
organists, among other things, always to be merry, to crack 
jokes, and to throw off dull care; reminiscences dating back 
to 1865 were also most interesting. Following him T. W 
Surrette, Richard Henry Warren, Rev. Dr. Mottet, Carl G. 
Schmidt all had something to say, and ‘cellist Hans Kro- 
nold wound up the evening by a beautifully played solo. 
Among those present were Homer N. Bartlett, Will C 
Macfarlane, Charles Heinroth, Frank L. Sealy, Wm. C 
Carl, H. H. Duncklee, Walter H. Hall, Dr. and Mrs. Ger- 
rit Smith, R. H. Woodman, Mr. and Mrs. Carl G. Schmidt, 
J. Warren Andrews, F. A. Fowler, Chas. T. Ives, S. A. 
Baldwin, J. R. Fairlamb, Sidney Cross, Clement R. Gale, 
T. W. Surrette, Hans Kronold, J. H. Brewer, Whitney 
Coombs, Rev. Dr. Mottet, Canon Knowles, Charles Bige- 
low Ford and F. W. Riesberg. 


Powers-ALEXANDER Stupios ANNOUNCEMENT.—Francis 
Fischer Powers and Mrs. Hadden-Alexander have issued 
a circular announcement, with all the many departments 
detailed at length, among them voice, piano, violin, French 
diction, choral singing, expression, &c., harmony, theory, 
&c., ’cello, sight reading, coaching, drilling, &c., and this 
explanatory foot note: 

“The adding of new departments does not in any way 
indicate that our studios are to be merged into a con- 
servatory; nothing is further from our purpose or inten- 
tion. While the interests of the heads of the several de- 
partments are one, each department will stand by itself 


and be maintained according as iis teacher may elect. 


Clara A. Korn’s Compositions. 
T a recent joint recital given by Mrs. A. Marie Mer- 
Abbie Seldner 


Friedenberg, soprano, at Union Hall, Orange, Mrs. Mer 
rick prefaced each composition performed with a few ex 


rick, lecturer-pianist, and Mme 


planatory remarks, and had this to say of the Barcarolle 
which she played: “Mrs. Korn'’s compositions are con- 
ceived in classical style. The Barcarolle is one of those 
beautiful creations which appeal to one more and more 
the oftener it is played and heard, and make the study of 
it a real enjoyment to the pianist.” At the same concert, 
Mme. Fridenberg sang “Miller's Daughter,” and Ruby 
Gerard Braun, violinist, who assisted, played “Egyptian 
Dance,” from the suite, “Modern Dances,” all composi- 
tions by Clara A. Korn 

The Barcarolle by Mrs. Korn won for the fair com- 
poser the friendship and admiration of Dvorak, and the 
great Bohemian composer taught Mrs. Korn gratis during 
two years of his stay in this country 


STELLA Prince Stocker.—Mrs. Stella Prince Stocker, the 
composer, musical director and lecturer, and her son, Mas 
ter Arthur Stocker, soprano, gave a successful concert on 
May 7, at the Bergedorf, Hamburg, Germany. The Stock 
ers were assisted by Mrs. Marie Melosch, a Hamburg re 
citer. The program presented was as follows: 

Sagen und Gesange der Indianer 

Indische Melodie. 

Ave Maria........ ' Luigi Luzzi 

Description by Mrs. Stocker, singing by Arthur Stocker 
Der alte Edelmann. ‘ Marion Verre 
Die Nahterin ‘ : Marion Verre 
Der Hagestolz F Marion Verre 
Mrs. Melosch 

Du bist die Ruh’ Schubert 
Ich harrete des Herrn Mendelssohn 


Arthur Stocker, Mrs. Stocker 
Mien Lev Von Detle Liliencron 
Einen Sommer lang Von Detlev v. Liliencron 
Der Haidebrand Von Detlev v. Liliencron 
Das Haupt des heiligen Johannes Von Detlev v. Liliencron 
Mrs. Melosch 
The Robin.. : Neidlinger 
While Thou Wert By Mrs. Stocker 
One Kiss... ‘ . Mrs. Stocker 


Arthur Stocker 
Die beiden alten Freunde ; Marion Verre 
Mrs. Melosch 
A song by Mrs. Stocker, entitled 


published in the May number of the St 


‘Tell Me Daisy,” was 
Nicholas. The 


words of the song are by Mary Mapes Dodge 


CLier Cius Dinner.—President Louis A. Russell found 
gathered round him a goodly company of music folk at the 
last dinner of this season, held at the Hotel Lorraine last 
week He introduced Theodor Bjérksten, who spoke on 
Vocal Teaching,” and who especially dwelt on the neces- 
sity of brain, emotion and imagination being present in 
the student iff order to accomplish something. 5S, C. Ben 
nett talked on “The Child’s Voice,” and drove home some 
most sensible thoughts He was followed by Arthur 
Woodruff, who talked about singers from the viewpoint 
of the conductor, and others who participated in the gen 
eral discussion were Oscar Saenger, Dr. H. R. Palmer, 
H. W. Greene, Frank H. Tubbs, J. Warren Andrews and 
F. W. Riesberg. The secretary, Frank H 


out the information that the club was in the best financial 


Tubbs, gave 


condition it has ever been, and next season, under the new 
president, Mr. Russell, will doubtless see all things in still 


better shape 


THe Musicat Courter has frequently mentioned Miss 
Clara Gorn, soprano, and of her the North Side News last 


week said: 

A most interesting program was well executed on Thursday, May 
2, at the entertainmen: and reception given by the Bronx Physical 
Culture Class at Muller’s Bronx Casino * * A very pleasant 
surprise was sprung in the manner in which Miss Clara Gorn made 
I brought out all the 


er début as a sopran Her “Promise Me” 


od qualities of her sweet voice and splendid range, and if the 





£ 


audience had not known that she was a young amateur beginner, 


more hearty applause could not have been accorded her Miss 
Gern’s début was a decided success 

sic will prevent its being used opening day, the following 
organists wiil appear as soon as the organ is in readiness, 








HERBERT Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 


WITHERSPOON 


BASS. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address — 
Residence Studio: 202 West 78th St., New York. 


HIL.DEGARD—"? 


HOFFMANN 


SOPRANO. 











ORATORIO, 
CONCER_TSS, 


FESTIVALS. 498 34 Strest, 


Brooklyn, New York 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE. 


The Art of Singing. 


Special attention given to tone production. 

Founded on the pure Italian metho 

Sole teacher of Hattie Diamond Nathan. 
Edith Hutchings, Lillian Le Roy, Lillian Spitz 
and many others. 


SUMMER SCHOOL : 
;/ Post Office Building, Asbury Park, N. J., 
j, From June 24 to September 14. 
In New York Studio Thursdays, 
3 Bast i4th Street, 
Cor. Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


ALICE E. JOSEPH, 


Late Private Secretary to Sir Augustus Harris. 


THE OPERA AND CONCERT AGENCY, 
7a Hanover Street, Regent Street, LONDON, Engtand, 
Authorized to represent all the Best Artists in the World! 
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JOHN CHURCH COMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS. When Fre i 5a Lassen 
Miss F ay! Kensington Town Hall 
ler- HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
2 . \ nN Nell F< 
ner when compositions published by the John Church iy Love Ne “2 
" ’ - 5 Gabriel Thorp (26th) Kensington Town Hall 
ler Company were performed: Gabriel Thorp (goth) D Rinninl 
ex- List or Dates, APRIL, 1901 
olle ENGLAND 
L, , 
on- Sweetest Flower Hawley AUGUSTA COTTLOW’S RECITAL. 
Miss Ada B : s Norwicl — . — _— . 
ose athe tery ge a ISS AUGUSTA COTTLOW played beiore a fash 
7 Wilscn Bamber (6th) sognor z - ‘ 
ore Master A. W. MeMurray (6th) Exeter tall ionable and highly distinguished audience at her 
ol Wilson Bamber (oth) Bognor recent recital at Louisville, Ky The young pianist played 
ert, Reginald Kenneth (13th) feddington her best, as is evident from the following criticisms 
. Miss Evelyn Stuart (16th) West End 
aby . a lo ~~ ley's 
’ Mics Hilde Uiaden (sth) Cricklewood Ihe Cottiow recital at Macauley I heatre 
ee Mme. Marian McKenzie (18th) People’s Palace fitting and { ersae climax to the a 
fj b tl isical Soci LISS ‘ 
S1- ! Miss Hetty Kimbell (:8th) Romford ven by the Musical Art 9g ‘ 
Bey Vernon (10th) Hovineton t st satisfying program before a large 
‘ 4 . . oon tee hh } 
m- i Ley Vernon (2oth) 1 , “ “e~ ng, 
Miss Edith Kirkwood (22d) sat _ wow . 
the M Edith Glegg (23d) , Al tain this end y id understood 
iss dith Giegg (23d 1 
ing Miss Ada Burnand (joth) ct as WIS arranged in 
Miss Evelyn Stuart (30th) 
Miss Grainger Kerr (20th) 
the Necklace of Love 
‘a Miss Ada Burnand (1st) 
. Miss Emily Bunett (25th) wonderful techni 
on Miss Ada Burnand (3ot 
ck 
re 
Canterbur . y V rt tach, Mendelssohn ar 
Folkeston uestion which « t decided in the 
1Zzzi rinale th (ath) leddington 
Dew 
_ Dew 
_ ss Dew! 
tre 
vert iss Dew! 
nn ss Dew rst 
Dewhurst tt oial , aa ; - on ootn inaaunae 
ron iss Grainger Kerr (uot wyfor ae i i Se ae Allies Wiese Silennaiall , Steinway Branch Wareroom. 
ron is | Dewhurst (12t t , 
ron ss Grainger Kerr jth) thse ca Coe ge ek ee ; oer > all Stein Sons d 
ron s F. Dewhurst (isth) ! lar . a * : oF i ons er oes oie 4 re Windsor Arcade 
Marian McKenzie (18th) yy a w's techni advantag iring ré ssag nt a branch warer: 
ger iss F. Dewhurst (22d " rine a ave ‘ f « t af is 
ker Miss F. Dewhurst ins Plac ses a” PTOI ag RELI ? ; be areca 
-_ th a speed that almost pr d glissando effect i HE conduct 
All For 1 t sa short - was eautifu ed . 3 
rre Leonar ; st (8th ttor : . aiso in oO! 
Le« t tl tten T —_ . certs in Berlir 
as Miss Jessie Mcl 
- Miss Jessie McLe 
Lark Now Leaves 
Miss Collins ( ) stint teak ctiniien mn ; on 
{ ld n (17t ricklewOod - tie F 2 ; 4 —- — 
nd Miss Hilda Linder , aicuae tee 4 be 5a od a - a a 7 viT lit or. 
i Miss Marguerite Henn th) journemoutl Ned iz tion all the resources er art, and t lience went vocal department 
Miss Marguerite Hennil (23d) ! mb Ree andl with har wes oo ee —— —— Roel 1 fr 
ast Miss Marguerite Henr Berlin, ; f 
on 
PS - Me Where 
in Miss Grainger 
i 
Miss Grainger - 
n algae fter an inter LOUISE B. 
t rk t a fitting | 
ne f except na t i 
ur a ts. a attrac to the rt {| 
int ~" er neert er y lz ni ndicated RX 1 gras} {| 
n aa, ee Sangor ‘ ' a ‘ | a 7 ’ : 
wets 11 1 the aver tach Fu wit ( e | Concerts, Festivals and Song Recitals. 
ee i an as gur ’ t n i powertul test id wit r | Sole Management LOUD JN CG. CHARLTON, 


nd a ow i 2 a. % se touch, niml ngering and unfaltering ocit went Carnegie Hell, New York. 


: eee eis Nest eS Seems 7 Mm Matia von Niessen-Stone 


VOCAL RECITALS 
lime 0 De Vere-Sapio.—Here ar on more ritish press in English, Freach, German, Italian and Russian. 


Miss Margaret Henniker (:7t! notices earned by the well For terms and dates address 


' neg hg wor 28 ee Ne tome Vere-Sapio , | ALICE E, JOSEPH, 7a Hanover St., London, W., Engiand. 
Miss I aylor sth) estr — 
wnt menpeer§ 


Miss I Taylor (30th) a 
ze and remarkable 


} t na V « . ran t I 
al 
nt In Maytime udl pow F I last nig yy great artisti ffect. creating the 
de Alma Ribolla t ‘ . V ! of i astern Mort . - ’ 








Madame De r pio scored ¢ gr 











1€ Miss Grainger Ker 

: Miss Jenkins Col t aN ‘ Teas ; ‘ Pianist. Concert, Recitals, Musicales. 

2 , ing w magnific dca $ sien ae 3 ales : Por Terms and Dates address care of 

ss oi ts age? | 0 ee eee CME ge eee Bang Si Cele Mice? ell Were eae eed” eee MUSICAL COURIER, 1135 Broadway. New York. 
r Ep AEE a eta re nrc mg " Dongs ’ SCHOOL OF 
s ST. NICHOLAS GARDEN, osth st. ana cotumpus ave. [J illie d’Angelo Bergh “sro. 
ie He AL TENBORN ORCHESTRA. Pan-American Summer Course, near Buffalo, June to August. 


MP4 9 3 i Sil oe a a ™ F 100 Eight weeks of Singers’ and Teachers’ course (with 
OPENING THIRD SKASON—NIGHTLY CONCERTS, or ,. gertifiente Pupils’ Recitals given 
Combine Summer study with recreation 


i. 
Saturday, June ist, 8 o’clock FP. M. Address: THE ALBANY, Broadway, corner 52ad St., NEW YORK. 


ts Admission 50 cts., Limited Number Reserved Seats-25 cts. extra. Boxes seating four persons, each, $3.00 


: <_< HENRI G. SCOTT, 


BASSeQ.. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS. 
Appanes 14 E. 424 Street, NEW YORK 


2117 N. 20th Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


+ Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. G i - ay y 4 A Fi 4 
, | 


FOR TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS 
TENOR._____es 


4, ’ X : Care MUSICAL COURIER, 1135 Broadway, or 801 Union Street, Brooktyn, New York. | Address KIMBALL HALL, Chicago, Ill. ; or 
| HENRY WOLPSOHN, 131 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Boston 
Music 





Horet Be revue, 
v4 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON, May 25, 1901 
ELDOM has there been such an exodus of mu- 
sicians from this city as has been going on for 
the past month and will continue far into June, 
ill bound for that Mecca—Europe. George W. Chad- 
wick was one of the first to leave early in May; John K. 





Paine, of Harvard College, has gone or is about to go; 
Horatio W. Parker will soon take his departure for a 
engthened stay, having obtained a year’s leave of absence 
from Yale College and Trinity Church, of which he is 
organist; Carl Baermann also goes to Germany for a 
lengthy visit, taking with him a young pupil whose in- 
troduction to the public will take place under his aus- 
pices during the coming season; Norman McLeod sails 
June 19 for three months’ stay in England, and there are 
many others who are already there, mention of their de 
parture having been made previously in this column. The 
musical season has nearly closed here, although there will 
be a number of recitals by pupils during June in the city 


and vicinity. 


®OG®AaA® 


\t Chickering Hall, on Thursday aiternoon, a large 
and pen pence audience assembled, the occasion being 
the annual concert by Mrs. Gertrude Franklin Salisbury’s 
pupils Four advanced pupils took part—Miss Idalia 
Levy, Miss Elsa Heindl, Mrs. Helen Hunt and Miss 
\nna H. Ruggles. They were assisted by Alex. Heindl, 
‘cello of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; Miss Lida 
Low and Miss Mary Shaw. In the audience were repre- 
sented the fashionable society of the city, musicians, man- 
igers and the press, all of whom congratulated Mrs. 
Salisbury upon the work of her pupils and the brilliant 
future for the débutantes 

Mrs. Helen Hunt, contralto, was heard to special ad- 
antage, and a prominent musician present remarked that 
he had “a great voice, a magnetic presence, wonderful 
diction and tone production, a pure, broad style and that 

fact she lacked nothing that makes up the successful 
singer.” Miss Idalia Levy, whose recent success at a 
New Haven (Conn.) concert has been chronicled, sang 

th much purity and brilliancy. She is a coloratura so- 
prano, her scales exact, her trill perfect and had three 
stormy recalls after the “Shadow Song,” in which she dis- 
played her finished interpretation. Her French in the 
re song was specially remarked for its purity of ac- 
cent. Miss Heindl, dramatic soprano, sang in a_ way 
that evinced she has a great future before her. Her voice 

large and she sings in a broad style that has brought 
her high praise from Mr. Gericke, Mr. Perabo and 
other musicians of note, who have heard her sing in pri- 
vate. Miss Ruggles sang her numbers in a broad way, 
and was k udly applauded, her contralto voice being most 

mpathetic in quality. While Mrs. Hunt carried off 
the honors, Miss Levy received the compliment of being 
vorably compared with the greatest coloratura singer in 
Germany by a German prima donna who was present. 
\fter the end of the program, which is given below, Mrs. 
Salisbury was overwhelmed with congratulations and 
ompliments, not only from her friends, but from a num- 
ber of foreigners and strangers who were in the audience. 


1] 


rhey all expressed to the pupils their views that it was 


o abroad to study when so much could be 


sh to g 
, 
, 





CR SUR THANG da db c cid vocecededsvetocce cece vevencesesvectos Bellini 
Miss Heindl. 

ed anens evade ccanbopiaasomedutadhokesoeksnyees sap Liza Lehman 
Mrs. Hunt. 

DD ED BN Deliv cc cccksvecdecdnccevevscnsesisetcocuscscessee Rossini 
Miss Levy 

A tak dens tendéb sb vintadwhsntidesatatseeessesedovinnvesesees Gluck 
Miss Ruggles 

Bee aii bicks phd natn 00 Bi cack datede sehen he tetuen need ste cone Gounod 

Miss Heindl, obligato by Alex. Heindl. 
I MEETS A Tia occ. kat cosuetyehawevagebe seb vadboeie .. Elgar 


esadab eiiuddcdusecenteesn ddpvvduese Chadwick 
Mrs. Hunt. 

Ne SE, TONNE oo caiecaicndcccsonccese 

Miss Levy. 


Sweet Heart ........ 


.+++++»Meyerbeer 


SE WE BNNs onc dkkabetacsssercenervcncgaédewas a6 Soarechiebedinie Rossini 


Mrs. Heind! and Mrs. Hunt 
®A® 


Miss Rosetta Key, soprano, pupil of Miss Edith E. Tor- 
rey, will sing a program at the South Congregational 
Church on Tuesday afternoon. Miss Key will be assisted 
by Miss Eva A. Goodwin, violinist, who will play a group 
of solos and also the obligato to one of Miss Key’s songs. 


©A® 


One of Miss Clara Munger’s pupils, Mrs. Grace Whist- 
ler Misick, has been making a great and unqualified suc- 
cess at a concert recently in Chicago. The program was 
in French, German and English, in all of which languages 
she was equally at ease. Her voice is mezzo soprano with 
the low range of a pure contralto, and has been admirably 
trained. While nervous on her first appearance she showed 
that she possesses temperament and abilities far above the 
average. 

®AaA® 

The Newton Choral Association, Everett E. Truette, 
conductor, gave its second concert on Tuesday evening, the 
14th, at Eliot Hall. The “Legend of Don Munio” was 
sung with Arthur Beresford, Mrs. Walker, Clarence B. 
Shirley and Pauline Woltman as soloists. The program 
for the first concert, which included miscellaneous choruses, 
and “In a Persian Garden’’ will be repeated at Asbury 
Temple on June 4, the Christ Church of Waltham having 
engaged the entire chorus and soloists. 


G@A® 


A clever young composer, Miss Mabel W. Daniels, whose 
operetta last year at Radcliffe College, has again been 
chosen to write the operetta for the closing exercises 
given by the girls of that college. Much interest is mani- 
fested in Miss Daniels’ new work, “The Court of Hearts,” 
not only by professionals but by amateurs, as the unusual 
excellence and pronounced talent shown in the music of 
last year’s operetta lead her friends to anticipate a splen- 
did success for this young woman, whose future promises 
so brilliantly. Miss Daniels, it may be said, sings very 
well also, and she is to sing one of the principal roles, so 
the interest is twofold, as composer and singer. Miss 
Daniels has studied harmony and composition with George 
W. Chadwick and singing with H. Carleton Slack. 


©Aa® 


Mme. Sargent Goodelle will give three recitals in June 
at her Haverhill studio, the first one occurring on the 
11th, when Elizabeth Whittier Patten, a talented descendant 
of the poet Whittier, will make her public appearance. 
Richard Bary will also sing at the same concert. Mrs. 
Goodelle has had a busy winter at her Boston studio, as 
well as at Haverhill, and next season will spend several 


days each week in this city. 
©A® 


Stephen Townsend has had an unusually busy season, 
not only with pupils at his Steinert Hall studio, but in the 
concert field. During April he sang before a number of 
clubs, including on the Ist, in Boston, Monday Fortnight- 
ly Club; oth, Manchester, N. H. Derryfield Club; 12th, 
Brockton, Fortnightly Club; 16th, Boston, Women’s Or- 
chestral Club, Arthur Thayer, conductor; 20th, Somerville, 
Orpheus Club; 23d, Providence, R. I., Arion Society, 
Jules Jordan, conductor, when “The Beatitudes,” by 
César Franck was given; In May past 
and future engagements are: Ist, Salem; gth, Provi- 
dence, R. I., before the Agawam Hunt Club; 14th, Wal- 
tham; 29th, Peacedale, R. IL. for Jules Jordan, in Sulli- 
van’s “Prodigal Son” and Beethoven's “In Praise of Mu- 


29th, at Leicester. 








learned in Boston. ‘Why not stay in this country and take 
advantage of such a teacher?” was the general remark. 
his was the program: 
frio, Gotterdammerung. j sividanweans juvcstdetecedeccs Ter uD 
Ni Heindl, Mrs. Hunt and Miss Ruggles 

Meir be 200 CMBR ic xkcd eccatapce loaded padasdabaead Brahms 

— . Délibes 

Miss Ruggles. 
CONTRALTO. 

Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals, Recitals. 





Sole Management 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


Carnegie Halli NEW YORK. 





London Organ School 


AND INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
22 Princes Street, Cavendish $q., W., London, Eng. 
Established 1865. Principal: T. H. Yorke Trotter, M.A., Mus.Doe.Oxon. 





At this college Private Lessons are iven and classes held in all 
branches of Music, and in Mecatios and Modern ng ges. 

There is a competent staff of Professors for Piano, Singing, 
Organ, Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Double Bass, Harp, Guitar and 

al ‘ood and Brass Wind Instruments. 

A special feature is made of the weintag of Church and Concert 
Organists. The school has three | ae practice organs and a 
new grand concert organ, which has been recently completed by 
the Feottive Organ Company on the Casson system. 

The full Orchestra meets on Tuesday Evenings. ~The String 
Orchestra on Friday Afternoons. 

For as and full pastioulere ap PR yg ‘CEss, office of this 
paper or to RANCIS RGESS, Secretary. 


sic,” and on June 12, at Bangor, Me., with Pullen’s Or- 
chestra. 
©®AaA® 

Miss Anna M. Lohbiller, soprano, a pupil of Rose 
Stewart, will sail on the steamer New England, May 22, 
for London, England, where she will devote the summer 
to study. Miss a, “ soprano at the Franklin Street 
Church, Manchester, N. , and the church has given her 
three months’ leave of Aas 


®©®A® 
Everett E. Truette, assisted by the choir. of Eliot 
Church, gave the inaugural recital on the new organ at the 


North Evangelical Church, Newton 

©A® 

Miss M. E. Roche, pupil of Arthur J. Hubbard, was 

one of the soloists at a concert in Kingston on Friday 
evening. Miss Roche has a beautiful contralto voice of 
great depth and compass, and her work during the past 
winter has developed it splendidly. Mrs. Richmond, also 
a pupil of Mr. Hubbard, Messrs. Hanshue and Howard, 
former pupils, also took part in the long and interesting 
program. 

®A® 


At a concert given in the North Avenue Congregational 
Church, Cambridge, on Wednesday evening, Miss Ruby 
Cutter sang “Primavera” and took part in “The Holy 
City.” Her voice was unusually brilliant, and she was the 
recipient of much applause and compliments 


®A® 


Edward Strong, a young New York tenor, made a 
splendid success at Miss Chamberlain’s school last week 
when he sang. A number of the prominent musicians of 
the city are interested in this promising young tenor 


© A ® 


Ten of Madame Etta Edwards’ pupils will present a 
program at Steinert Hall on Wednesday evening. Arias 
and songs from operas will be given with an accompani 
ment of fourteen players from the Symphony Orchestra 
under the leadership of Emil Mollenhauer 


talented young pianist, will shortly leave 
Z ~ . 


Zella Cole, 


for Europe, where under the auspices of Carl Baermann 


she will make her professional début next season. Miss 
Cole played at a recent New England Conservatory of 
Music concert, her rendition of Bach’s Toccata calling 
forth the highest praise and encomiums from all present 


Miss Cole is unusually talented, as in addition to her pi 
ano playing she has a fine voice which has been trained 
by Arthur J. Hubbard. 

®©®AaA® 


Last Monday night Miss Margaret Ruthven Lang was 
initiated as an honorary member of the Alpha Chi Omega 
Fraternity, the Zeta Chapter of which is at the New Eng 
land Conservatory. Some of the honorary members are 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Marie Decca, Madame Hopekirk, Mrs 
Clara Tourjee Nelson, Mme. Bloomfield Zeisier and Miss 
Pauline Woltmann. 

©®Aa® 

Among the works performed at the musical festival at 
3irmingham, Ala., April 30 and May 1, was “The Rose of 
Avontown,” by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, of this city 


®©®A® 
A piano recital will be given at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music on Tuesday evening, May 21, by Miss 
Laeta Hartley, class of 1900. On Wednesday evening, 
the 22d, there will be a recital by the students of the ad 
vanced classes 
OA ® 
Mrs. Nina K. Darlington’s plans for the summer are 
that she will have midsummer classes at her headquarters, 
1069 Boylston street, during June and July; also that she 
will instruct a few students at her summer cottage, sit 
uated on a beautiful island off the coast of Maine, during 
August. Mrs. Darlington is in constant receipt of letters 
from former pupils and correspondence students giving 
their experiences as students and teachers. The work is 
of such interest that once undertaken it i is carried on to 








Jos. S$. BAERNSTEIN, 
BASSO. 


20 West °4th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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the end. 
and Mrs. Darlington who originated the system of kinder 


garten music building, is happy in having developed such 


an aid to education for the child. The pupils of this in 
teresting woman have formed a “Music Building Educa 


tional Society” that must be far reaching in its effects 
@®Aae 
A violin recital will be given by Theodore C. Leutz at 
Curtis Hall, Jamaica Plain, on Friday evening, 24th inst 
Mr. Leutz will be assisted by Dr. and Mrs. Louis Kelter 


born, E. Strasser, Miss P. Mueller and others. 


®©®A©® 
A special musical program was given at People’s Tem 
“The XLVI. Psalm,” by Dudley 
Buck, was presented by a large chorus, Warren W 
Adams, director, and Miss Helen Wright, Thomas E 
Johnson, L. B. Merrill, soloists; O. L. Carter, organist 
and § 


ple last Sunday night. 


Ella Me yrse, cornetist 


©A® 


On Monday evening the last recital of the season under 


the auspices of the Faelten Pianoforte School will be 
given in Steinert Hall. 
©®A® 
In Chickering Hall (Tremont street) this afternoon, 
there was a recital of two-piano music by Miss Mertena 
Louise Bancroft, assisted by Miss Cora Carpenter Cutter, 
Miss Dora Alline Winn and Julien Eliis Dow, pupils of 
Miss Bancroft 
©A® 
The third week of the “Pop” concerts ends with the 
Next week will be the last 


Strube suc 


concert this evening in which 
Max Zach directs the 
ceeds him and will conduct for the balance of the season 


®©®A® 


Tuesday 


orchestra, as Gustav 


At Clarence studio 
o'clock there 
f Mr. Hay’s pupils 
lish, French and German. One of the features of the af 


Hay’s 


was a song recital given by 


afternoon at 4 
Mrs 


She sang ballads in Eng 


Edward 
Dale, one 


ternon was Mr. Hay’s group of songs 


©®AaA® 


“Celeste,” a new opera, in one act (of two scenes) 


Orsini (formerly of Parma, Italy, but 


written by Sig. G 
at present a resident of Boston, and teacher of singing), 
was produced for the first time at the Theatre Guillaume, 
in Brescia, Italy, May 1. The 


Sig. R 


opera was conducted by 


Romanini, also of Parma 


CARL IN OHIO 


ILLIAM C. CARL has returned from an eminently 
successful tour of organ concerts in Ohio, playing 

in Fostoria, Troy, Conneaut and Lima. At each appear 
popular 
organist, and the press was unanimous in its praise of the 
work. Mrs. Ellen Fletcher-Caples, soprano of the “Old 
First” Carl, 


ance large and enthusiastic audiences greeted th« 


Church, accompanied Mr and added much to 
the success of the tour. 

The seventh students’ recital of the Guilmant Organ 
] held this week, and 
held 


about the middle of June, when the school will close for 


School of the present season will be 
the examinations, reception and final recital will be 


the summer holiday, after a splendid year’s work 

Mr. Carl expects to go abroad, returning for his recital 
engagement at the Pan-American Exposition and the re 
opening of the school the early part of October. 


Rozert Hosea Busy.—The popular singer will sing in 
Barnby’s ‘“‘Rebekkah,” and on June 5 and 6 at the Bingham 
ton Festival; also at a musicale at Miss Randall’s, Orange, 
ae 3 





G. SCHIRMER. 


NEW YORK. 


Plantation Melodies, 


OLD AND NEW. 
Words by R. E. Puttuips, J. E. Camppei, P. L. Dunpar. 


Music composed or transcribed and adapted by 


o——_——- H. T. BURLEIGH.———_® 
Price, $1.00 net. 


Of a highly refined and artistic character; neither trash nor rag- 
time; musically equal to the best of modern ballads. 


Send for Catalogue of SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY 
EDITION of Musical Classics 


Such enthusiastic letters it is a delight to read, 














Tue Berrnoipt 
WASHINGTON 


LTHOUGH 


well supplied with 


Washington is a little place, she is 


local orchestras. There are the 


Philharmonic Orchestra, under William H. San 
telmann; the Marine Band Orchestra, also under his di 


rection ; the Georgetown Orchestra, directed by Josef Kas 


var, and the Haley Orchestra, not counting bands and sev 
’ &£ 


the Georgetown is per 


eral small orchestras. Of these 


haps one of the most interesting, because it is almost wholly 


composed of amateurs, and because it contaifis a large 


number of women players 

This body of musicians under the able direction of Josef 
Kaspar gave to-night its fifty-second concert at the Na 
tional Theatre, before a large and enthusiastic audience 
In all of its work the orchestra showed the good effects of 
the weekly rehearsals it has had during the winter. Every 


| 


thing was done in an artistic manner, and there were no 


rough edges The pieces pertorn ed wert 


(ivertur 


L’Arlesienne Suit 
The soloists were Anton Kaspar and Mary Helen Howe 


Mr. Kaspar, who has just returned from a very success 


ful Southern concert tour, played the difficult Concerto 1 
rchestra, by Vieuxtemps His 


technical mastery of this trying ordeal was rewarded 


D minor, for violin and 
by 
tremendous applause, and | 
Miss 


Lohengrin,” was 


the large audience by 


twice recalled to bow his acknowledgments 


selection, ““Elsa’s Dream,” from 


unate, some of the notes being too low for her voice 


t 
lack of an orchestral accompaniment was also a draw 
I 


yack, and the piano accompaniment, though played per 


fectly by Henry Xander, was thin and inadequate in a 


selection designed by the composer to be sung 
the orchestra 
In the minuet of the “L’Arlesienne Suite” the 
Robert E. See! accompani 
] 


Anita Cluss, and a s: hone second part by 


was played by with a harp 


ment by 

a 

Xander and Agnes Alden 
®©®A® 


annual outing concert by St 


Moeremans The were Henry 


accompanists 


John’s 
Parish Hall under the direction of 
Ethel Sigs 


Freeman, 


On Thursday the 
Choir was given at the 
H. H. Freeman. The 
bee, Agnes Alden, Anita Cluss, Mrs 
Dr. David C. Bangs and Josef Finckel 


@ae® 


choir was assisted by 


Mary A 


S. Kimball I to teach 
August and September. Among the 
already enrolled are Estelle Wentworth, Albert Parr, 
Adele Rafter, Miller, Joseph Hawley, Mr. Mc 
Donald, Amelia Fields, Celeste Wynne, Hermoine Hazel 
ton, Carita Morena and Robert S 
are embracing the opportunity to “brush up” in the vocal 


Dr. E 
during July, 


goes to New York July 
pupils 


Henry 


Pigott, all of whom 


-PLATON | 


BROUNO 


LECTURE-RECITALS °*.2"="",. 


10 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the world. 
Send for a copy of our Catalog, just issued, containing 
Biographies, Fac-simile Labels, Etc. y Terms. | 


LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams Street, CHICAGO | 
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art before the beginning of their arduous theatrica] duties 
next season 


©®Aa® 


The pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Lent gave their 
closing recital on Friday at St. John’s Parish Hall. The 
participants were Frances Johnson, Blanche Robertson, Mae 
Stoops, Ida Ullman, Mabel Montgomery, William Golds 
borough, David Kindlberger, Addie Slack, Adrian Bastia 
nelli, Miss McClellan, Iva Martin, Florence Wieser, 


Stevens and Mrs. Jessie Crocken 


Marie 
Jastianelli, Florence 


BeErRENICE THOMPSON 


MONTEAGLE SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Musical Art 
Hanchett 
August 4. Dr 


HE Monteagle Summer School of 
Monteagle, Tenn., Dr. Henry G 

will open on July 4, and continue until 

Hanchett 


ful of musicians, and many students are 


directo 


is known as one of the busiest and most success 


looking forward 
with keenest pleasure to the prospect of summer study with 


Dr. Hanchett and other members of the faculty engaged 


for the term of six weeks 
Monteagle Assembly contains the 
llowing tribute to Dr. Hanchett 
Hanchett, of New York 

known in Monteagle 


ut the »> 


The bulletin of the 


Dr, Henry G 


si 
anc 
liences, and 
to them those features of the 
render them most interesting His 
citals enjoyable has been remarkable, and 
he has given many more recitals in New Y 
Within the last six years he has giv 
under the aus] the Br 
given more than twert pub 
he New York city Board of Educat 
hett w persona nduct th 


ncerts 


Hanchett 


d with marked fav 


w be sent giving extende¢ 

other members of the facult 

tenor, principal of the 
uth Congregational Church, member 
New York city); Ivo C. Miller i 
ciate director of the Nashville Conservatory of Music, di 
Leon Miller 
(instructor in in 
Normal Colleg¢ 


nree, pianist 


»ociety, violinist (asso 


rector of the Monteagle Orchestra) ; violon 
cellist; Mrs. Rosa Belle Erskine, pianist 
strumental music at the Alabama State 
Fl rence Ala.) Miss Mary Eli 
(director department of musi Stat Normal Colle 
lroy, Ala.) 

The School of Musical Ar 


} 


ital by Dr. Hanchett and 


WALTER JoHN Ha.u’s New Cuorr.—This at Calvary 
M. E. Church, East Orange, N. J., and consists of the 
quartet: Soprano, Mrs. A Miss 
Florence H. M Wiedenmayer 


} 


Douglass Brownlie; alto, 
John G 


12 the 


Sutherland; tenor 


vass, Louis C. Gillespie. May regular monthly 


numbers: Organ 
anthem, “My Soul Doth 
“How Long Wilt Thou 
Pflueger; anthem, “My God and Saviour 
Rutenber; offertory, “O, Day of Christ,” 
anthem, “Saviour Every 


musical service was given, with these 


prelude, Invocation, Salome; 
Magnify,” Hawley; anthem, 
Forget Me?” 
Thee I Bless,” 
Bartlett; 
Otis 


Source of Blessing,” 
The se ingers 


Hall 


organ postlude, fantaisie, Boellman 


form a well balanced quartet, and Mr enjoys his 


choir and environment greatly 
2 


Mrs. Laurence Weakley, 


CONTRALTO. 


ADORESS : 
610 N. Srx Sraeer, 
8T. JOSEPH, MO. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


OBERT STRAKOSCH 


56 Rue La Bruyere, PARIS. 





SO 
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THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
CONGRESS, JUNE 10 TO 13, 1901, 


Lerpsic, March, 1901. 
Editors Musical Courier Extra: 
HE International Publishers’ Congress in London 
(1899) having unanimously accepted the invitation 
given by the Bérsenverein der Deutschen Buchhandler zu 
Leipsic, the fourth session of the International Publishers’ 
Congress will be held in Leipsic from June 10 to 13, 1901. 
Besides the Boérsenverein der Deutschen Buchhandler zu 
Leipsic the follow:ng publishers’ associations have been in- 
vited to send delegates to represent them at this congress: 
Deutscher Veriegerverein, Leipsic. 
3erliner Verlegerverein. 
Leipsiger Verlegerverein. 
Stuttgarter Verlegerverein. 
Deutsche Verlegerkammer, Leipsic 
Deutscher Kunst-Verleger-Verein, Berlin. 
Deutscher Musikalien-Verleger-Verein, Leipsic. 
Verein von Verlegern christlicher Litteratur. 
Che American Publishers’ Copyright League, New York. 
The American Publishers’ Association, New York. 
Music Publishers’ Association of the United States. 
Cercle Belge de la Librairie, Brussels. 
Union de la Presse Périodique Belge, Brussels. 
Chambre Syndicale des Editeurs de Musique, Brussels. 
Canadian Publishers’ Association, Toronto. 
Boghandler-Foreningen, Copenhagen. 
Finska férlags-f6reningen, Helsingfors. 
Cercle de la Librairie, Paris 
Chambre Syndicale du Commerce de Musique, Paris. 
Syndicat de la Presse Périodique, Paris 
The Publishers’ Association of Great Britain and _ Ire- 
land, London 
The Music Trade Section of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, London 
Nederlandsche Uitgeversbond, Amsterdam. 
Vereeniging ter Bevordering van de Belangen des Boek 
handels, Amsterdam. 
Boghandlerforeningen, Reykjavik. 
Associazione Tipografico-Libraria Italiana, Milan 
Den Norske Boghandlerforening, Christiania 
Den Norse Forleggerforening, Christiania 
Verein der Osterreichisch-ungarischen Buchhandler, 
Vienna 
Russische Gesel!schaft d. Musikverleger, Musikalienund 
Instrumentenhandler, St. Petersburg. 
Nya Bokférlaggare-Féreningen, Stockholm. 
Svenska Bokférlaggare-Féreningen, Stockholm. 
Schweizerischer Buchhandlerverein, Ziirich. 
Le Société des Libraires et des Editeurs de la Suisse 
R ymande 
Ungarischer Buchhandlerverein, Budapest. 
Landesverband Ungarischer Zeitungs-Verleger, Budapest 
The following committee of the congress beg herewith 
to invite all publishers to take part in the congress as mem- 
The presidential 
Honorary PresipENts—René Fouret (Hachette & Co.). 


board is composed as follows: 


Paris; Emile Bruylant, Brussels; John Murray, London; 
Oberburger- 


Kommerzienrat Carl Engelhorn, Stuttgart; 


meister Justizrat Dr. Tréndlin, Leipsic; Gustav Zweiniger, 
the president of the Liepsic Chamber of Commerce. 
PresipeNt—Herr Albert Brockhaus, Leipsic. 


Vice-Preswents—(To be nominated by the congress) 


(To be nominated by the congress). 
Rothlisberger, Berne. 


SECRETARIES 

INTERPRETER—Herr Professor E. 

The congress will also elect the presidents, vice-presi- 
dents and secretaries for the three sections. 

Trusting that we may have the honor of welcoming you 
at the congress at Leipsic, we remain, faithfully yours 

THE ORGANIZING COM MITTEE. 

Albert Brockhaus, president; Hermann Credner, Richard 
Einhorn, Dr. Alfred Giesecke, Otto Nauhardt, Emanuel 
Reinicke and Artur Seemann 

Tue Concress CoM MITTEE 

Albert Aber, Berlin 

Karl André, Frankfort o-M 

Kommerzienrat Oskar Beck, Munich 

J. F. Bergmann, Wiesbaden 


K. K. Konsul Jos. Bielefeld, Karlsruhe. 
Kommerzienrat Hugo Bock, Berlin. 
Dr. Eduard Brockhaus, Leipsic. 
Max Brockhaus, Leipsic. 

Wilhelm Crayen, Leipsic. 

Franz Deuticke, Vienna. 

Joh. Friedr. Diirr, Leipsic. 
Kommerzien “t Carl Engelhorn, Stuttgart 
Alfred Eduard En'-e, Stuttgart. 

Dr. Gustav F.scher, Jena. 

Georg Freytag, Vienna. 

Carl Geibel, Leipsic. 

Johannes Grunow, Leipsic. 

Dr. Walter de Gruyter, Berlin. 
Hofrat Edgar Hanfstngl, Munich. 
Hofrat Dr. Oskar von Hase, Leipsic. 
Friedr. Aug. Herbig, Berlin. 
Hermann Hillger, Berlin 

Henri Hinrichsen, Leipsic. 

Johannes Hirschfeld, Leipsic 

Dr. Georg Hirth, Munich 

Georg Hirzel, Leipsic. 

Julius Hoffmann, Stuttgart 

Dr. J. Huber, Frauenfeld. 

Arnold Hug, Zurich. 

Kais. Rat H. Jacobsen, Vienna 

Rob. Jul. Klinkhardt, Leipsic 

Carl Konegen, Vienna. 

Alfred Kroner, Stuttgart 

Wilhelm Laber, Cologne. 

Friedrich Lampe, Leipsic. 

Richard Linnemann, Leipsic 
Ferdinand Lomnitz, Leipsic. 

Ernst Maass, Hamburg. 

Arthur Meiner, Leipsic 

Otto Meissner, Hamburg 

Professor Dr. Hans Meyer, Leipsic 
Otto Miuhlbrecht, Berlin. 

Wilhelm Miiller, Vienna 

Dr. Max Niemeyer, Halle o-S 

Rudolf Ritter von Oldenbourg, Munich 
Kommerzienrat Elwin Paetel, Berlin 
Dr. Georg Paetel, Berlin 

Moritz Perles, Vienna. 

Dr. Josef Petersmann, Leipsic 

Hans Heinrich Reclam, Leipsic 

Adolf Robitschek, Vienna. 

Adolf Rost, Leipsic 

Dr. Wilhelm Ruprecht, G6ttingen 
Fritz Schuberth, Jr., Leipsic 

Direktor Fritz Schwartz, Munich 

Dr. Paul Siebeck, Tiibingen 

Felix Siegel, Leipsic. 

Geh. Kommerzienrat W. Spemann, Stuttgart 
Ferdinand Springer. Berlin. 

Johannes Stettner, Freiberg, i. S 

Geh. Kommerzienrat Dr. Ludwig Strecker, Mayence 
Consul-General Dr. Freiherr von Tauchnitz, Leipsic 
Bernhard Tepelmann, Brunswick. 

Georg Thieme, Leipsic. 

Kommerzienrat Dr. Karl Triibner, Strassburg i. E 
Alfred Voerster, Leipsic 

Robert Voigtlander, Leipsic 

Dr. Ludwig Volkmann, Leipsic 

Ernst Vollert, Berlin 

Dr. Felix Weber, Leipsic. 

Kommerzienrat Egon Werlitz, Stuttgart 
Friedrich Westermann, Brunswick. 

C. Wild-Glutz, Zurich 

Rudolf Winkler, Leipsic 

Wilhelm Zwierzina, Vienna. 


Program of the Fourth International Publishers’ 
Congress at Leipsic, June 10 to 13, 1901. 


Sunday, June 9, 1901. 


Reception by the president of the Congress at 8 p. m., 


17 Salomonstrasse, ground floor (No dress.) 


Monday, June 10. 
9 a. m—General meeting. (No dress.) 
Opening of the Congress. 


Election cf the vice-presidents and secretaries for the 


general meeting and of the presidents, vice- 
presidents and secretaries for the three sec- 
tions. 
Report on the carrying out of the resolutions passed 
at the three preceding International Pub- 
lishers’ Congresses: 
(a) In 
Layus, Paris, former secretary of the com- 


France (report by Monsieur Lucien 
mittee of the Cercle de la Librairie, general 
secretary of the First and Second Interna- 
tional Publishers’ Congresses); 

(b) In Belgium (report by Monsieur Ernest Van- 

Conseil 


develd, Brussels, secretary of the 


d’administration du Cercle belge de la Li- 


brairie, general secretary of the Second In- 
ternational Publishers’ Congress); 

(c) In England (report by Edward G. Fair- 
holme, London, general secretary of the 


Third International Publishers’ Congress); 
(d) In Germany (report by Herr Kommerzienrat 

Carl Engelhorn, Stuttgart, president of the 

Boérsenverein der Deutschen Buchhandler zu 
Leipsic) 


p. m.—Meeting of the sections 


p. m.—Dinner in the Buchhandlerhaus, given by the 


“NJ 


Borsenverein der Deutschen Buchhandler zu 
Leipsic. (Evening dress.) 


Tuesday, June 11. 


9:30 a. m.— General meeting 
Meeting of the sections 
Reception by the 


(Evening dress.) 


Concert in the Gewandhaus 
Town Council of Leipsic 
Wednesday, June 12, 


9:30 a m.—General meeting 


3 p. m—Inspection of the Deutsche Buchgewerbehaus 
and various publishing, printing and binding 
ofiices 

9p. m 3ierabend in the hall of the Zodlogical Gardens, 


given by the Verein der Buchhandler zu 


Leipsic. ‘(No dress.) 
Thursday, June 13. 


9:30 a. m.—Meeting of the sections 


3 p. m—General meeting. Settlement of time and place 
for the next Congress. Close of the Con- 
gress 

7 p. m—Banquet in the Palmengarten, given by the 


German, Austrian and Swiss publishers 
(Evening dress.) 
30o0ksellers 


invite the members of the Congress to visit them in Ber- 


The Corporation of Berlin Publishers and 


lin on Friday, June 14, 1901, to see some of the sights of 
the town and to attend a banquet. (Evening dress.) 
The members of the Berlin Corporation place themselves 
leagues for Sat- 


also at the disposal of their foreign col 


urday, June 15. Departure from Leipsic, Berliner Bahn- 
hof, on Friday, 8:30 a. m 


Rules and Regulations. 

Publishers, music and art publishers, and publishers of 
illustrated papers, periodicals and newspapers of all coun 
tries to be admitted as members of the Congress. The 
subscription for membership is 20 shillings 

German to be the official language for the Congress, 
but the discussions to be held either in German, French 
or English. Interpreters for these three languages will 
be present at all meetings 

The meetings of the Congress to be held in the 
Deutsche Buchhandlerhaus, Leipsic 

Only subjects of international interest, or such as bear 
directly on the book and music publishing trades, or 
literary and artistic copyright, will be admitted to discus- 
sion 

The discussions to take place in three sections: Sec- 
tion A for the authors’ and publishers’ rights; Section B 
for the book trade; Section C for the music trade 

Only such questions as have been deliberated in a sec- 
tion and have been referred by that section for discussion 
and resclution will be admitted at the general meeting. 

Members who desire to give Herr Albert Brockhaus 


notice of their intention to read papers in German, 








HAROLD BAUER, 


Commencing in 
January with... 


AMERICAN TOUR, 1902. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 


DATES NOW BOOKING. 





ORCHESTRA. 


For all particulars apply to WILLIAM P. DANIELS, care of MASON & HAMLIN, 3 & 5 West 18th St., NEW YORK. 
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French or English shall do so with as little delay as pos- 
When these have been accepted for the program 

May 15, 
Every ac 


sible. 
of the Congress, they should be sent in before 





1901, either in German, French or English. 





cepted paper will be translated and printed in these three 





languages for the Congress 
Some time before the Congress each member shall re 





ceive 
of the resolutions passed at the previous Congresses, in 


a printed copy of the accepted papers, as well as 


German, French or English, as desired 
Reports Already Accepted for the Program, 
Section A—Authors’ and Publishers’ Rights. 


Copyright relations between the United States of Amer- 
Report by Herr Kommer 
Strassburg. Seconded by 


ica and European States 
zienrat Dr. Karl Tritihner 
Frederick Macmillan, London 

German copyright law in 
Report by 
Mons 
Supplementary note on the 


Mons 


Holland’s attitude toward the 
connection with the Berne Convention 
Herr Otto Mihlbrecht, Berlin 
Paul Ollendorff, Paris 
Dutch-Belgic Convention on Cé 
Ernest Vandeveld, 

Austria-Hungary and the Berne Convention 
Herr Franz Deuticke, Vienna 
Arnold Huber, Frauenfeld 


Seconded by 


pyright by 
3russels 

Report by 
Seconded by Herr 
The need for a fuller protection of the copyright of edu 
D. C. Heath, 
Alfred Cornelis-Lebégue, Brus 


works.- Report by 3oston 


Mons 


cational 

Seconded by 

sels 
Extension of Copyright Protection.—Report by Herr Di 
rector Fritz Schwartz, Munich 


Section B.— Book Trade. 


Duty charged on books and its relation to new commer 
Report by Herr Dr. Alfred Giesecke, 
Herr Emilio Treves, Milan 


William Heine 


cial treaties 

Leipsic. Seconded by 

The sale or return system.—Report by 
mann, London 

The relations between authors and publishers on the one 

press on the other, with regard 

Herr Paul Ollendorff 


Libraries of the book trade and allicd 


part, and the daily 


to reviews.—Report by Paris 
industries 


Herr 
Herr 


Special 
and their international intercours Report by 
Otto Harrassowitz, Seconded by 
Wouter Nijhoff, The 

Publishers’ interests and the published price 
Herr Dr. Wilhelm Ruprecht 
by Mons. H. Le Soudier, Paris 


Sureau of the International 


Leipsic 
Hague 
Reps rt by 


Gottingen. Seconded 


The Permanent Publishers’ 


Congresses Report by Herr Hermann Credner 


Leipsic. Seconded by John Murray, London 


Section C.—Music Trade. 


The territorial sub-division of copyright property.—R« 


port by Henry R. Clayton, London. Seconded by 
lerr Felix Siegel, Leipsic 

The published price and discount in the music trade 

Henri Hinrichsen, 


Report by Herr Le Ips ec 


onded by Herr Max Brockhaus, Leipsic 
manufac 
Aeolian 


Seconded by 


The apprepriation of copyright music by the 
turers of mechanical instruments such as the 
Report by Arthur Boosey 
Mons. A. Cranz, Brussels 
International understanding between music 
port by Herr Hofrat Dr yn Hase, Leipsic 
Seconded by Herr Arnold Hug, Zurich 
Report by 


Mons 


London 


dealers Re 


Oskar ve 


David Day 
Durand, 


Piracies of cepyright music 


London Seconded — by Auguste 


Paris. 


OCAL INSTRUCTION.—A prominent vocal teacher 
of New York, remaining at home this summer, wi!l 
have vacancy for a few good voices. Terms reduced. Ad 


dress Voice, care of Musica, Courier 


THE 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
Anna B 


accept that of 


Another pupil of J. Warren Andrews 
has resigned her Jersey City position to 
of the Westminster Presbyterian Church, 


Quite a lot of An 


organist-director 
West Twenty-third street, New York 
drews pupils have been acting as substitutes, or will do so 
ummer. Mr 
tour West later, taking Gwilym Miles along as _ soloist 
Miss Nellie E 
cital given by pupils of Mr 


the coming \ndrews may make an extended 


Andrews, his daughter, played at the re 


Pratt last week 
Third Beethoven Concerto, and being one of four in the 
Schumann Symphony, No. 4, for four players. The young 
woman has decided talent 

Pupils of Miss Virginia Bailie played for invited auditors 
Miss Jessie Walker 
M ss Jos phine 
Marshall has musical nature, Mend 
especially well. Miss Marshall's touch in 


at her Carnegie Hall studio last week 


playing without notes in clean cut fashior 

and played th Issohn 
Spinning Song” 
MacDoweli's “To a Wild Rose” was especialiy lovely, an 
Miss Bailie her 
Keys, and the little known Dvorak * Humores juc in fr 


shed fashion Mrs. Frank Edge Kavanagh lent variety 


self played the Chopin Study on Black 


e program by singing a brace of song 1 effective yle 

Mary Henry, a violin pupil of Prot. S. Froehli gave a 

neert at Riverside Baptist Chur ist week, playing 

solos Fantais hel ch Airs I | Rev 

erie,” Vieuxtemps, and the Beethoven Sonata in F, with 
Miss Vermilye; these two also united in a trio, with harp 
played by Mrs. Sanderson, the Mascagni “Intermezzo.” 
Miss Henry has much talent, is a good student, and will in 
due time become prominent; she is a credit t r teacher 
who accompanied his composition, the Scotch piece 





WwW is been a vette ne i r in licti] eC 

ng like forty pup ving been with h rge pro 
porticn of se are s studyifg w i rs 
I e arranged tor St ner course Mr. | i 
nain here 

A. Carb es new Cal stu at 240 Fif avenue ha 

en fitted up. The sig s one of our st experience 
ctors and singers id his id s rder give 
ompleteness he student's practice ior opera should 
1 tage p tl en las d constructet 1 
stage for the | Having gained a reputation as one 
of the leading members of the Metropolitan Opera Com 


pany for several years, he now devotes himself to 


successful in New York 


remain in town during 


teaching, 
ind is one of the busiest and most 
lo accommodate s pupils, he w 
he summer 

Franklin Sonnekalb gave a piano recital at 
Philadelphia, last week, playing excerpts from Beethoven 
Jensen and his own 
Part 1, and a group of modern composers, closing with 
Schumann's “Carneval."’ Messrs. Richard Karl and J. C 
Kissell sang twice on the program, accompanied by Her 
man D. Cotter 

Miss \kers The 
Miss Chapman, Miss Detweiler and Miss Griswol! 


Singing Girls,” consisting of herself 





an entertainment last week at the Montclair Club 


hig ily refined and effective singing of this quartet was pro 


nounced most enjoyable They sang quartets by Bishop 
Beach, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein Ritter Neidlinger 


Geibel, Hadley and Macfarren 
The annual pupils’ recital of the Wirtz Piano School ox 
curs to-night, Wednesday, May 29. at Y. M. C. A. Hall, 5 


Brahms, 


West 125th street, Harlem An interesting program has 
been prepared, and pupils of all degrees of proficiency will 
play 

Kate Stella Burr's last musical service of the season oc 


curred at Grace M. E. Church last Sunday, all the num 


bers being from the standard oratorios She played for 
Mrs. Northrup’s solos at the 


concert, Fer own song, entitled “A Song,” 


Orange Haydn Orchestra 
gaining a hearty 


ecall. so that sing composer and accompanist (the two 
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Telephone: Seventy-ninth. 1152 


Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 
Vocal Recitals in English, French. Italian. 
33 Grove End Road, 
St. John’s Wood, London, England. 
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Foster, 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 






latter united in her own person) had to bow thanks. She 


annual alumni affair 





also played at the Normal College 
Next month she has a few weddings on han She will 
summer up-State, at Killawog, and later go to N 
set Pier 

Katharine Pelton, the mez soprano, who has had mucl 
success the past season, singing im numerous private re 


citals, with the Kneisel Quartet, and recently 


House, for President and Mrs 





Decoration Day celebration at the Metropolitan Opera 
House to-morrow night. She also sang at the Berl y 
Glee Club concert, at the B keley Institute Br kl yt n 
Tuesday evening 
Orp s 
4 lee 
( é 





ying 

WW ‘ 
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t in 

n $ ¢ try gz pa of “I g In 1877 
Pilueger went to B ! settle t H 1 1 
sing at concerts, an er establish elf a ng 
ng teacher He w ‘ 1 f e Or 1s 
Society in 1883. He f y success pose 
















Antonto Ceppr DEaAp Antor Cepy g voiced 
tenor, who visited New York with Grau during the sea 
s of 1895-96, rece y et I He was born a 
Piedmontese and was a powerful at t As an artist 
Ceppi was it s He 

ONE MORE INDORSEMENT. 
Wes u STREET, Mornin e Avenue, | 
New York 3, 19 f 
he Vusical Courier ¢ pany 

WISH to express my appre tior the alu Tut 
| MusicaL CouRIeER as an advertising medium. I have 
carried my card it e fi r s p winter 
ind | ust say t 1g Ke retu 
t 1 | oked r My s ess cy al 
expecta s. Yours very truly 

Guy D. La 
\ Spe 

MINNIE TRACEY IN PA Miss 7 é 1 
Par s st week, iiterT i piea 2 I 
pagne On the same siea < was M Adele M 
the piano t acher I Nat n Con ry 
who will als re a id ng t 

30,000 FRANCS IN A HARMONIUM \ mimissionnaire 
at the Hotel Drouct named Dux vas hired in July last to 
ransport some ft re which had belonged " Id 
idy who was a muse! He scovered a bundle o curl 
ties inside worth 30,0co francs, w innexed 

The d idy's he be« c s, and had Du 
rested st as he vas eg 1 gz } lua es Tl 
Ninth Chamber of the Correctional Tribunal condemned 
him yesterday to three years’ imj onment with the bene 


fit of the first offenders’ law Paris Figaro 
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CINCINNATI, May 25, 1901. 


NE of the exceptionally interesting musical events 
during the past week was a piano recital given by 
the advanced pupils of Signor Romeo Gorno, of 

the College of Music faculty, on Thursday evening, May 
23, in the Odeon. Mr. Gorno is one of the best teachers at 
the college. He is assiduous in his work, most careful 
his training. Like his brother, Albino, he believes in not 
overtaxing the capacity of a pupil, no matter how gifted 
he or she may be. In this way the full strength of the 
pupil is saved to the time of maturity, when the artist may 
burst forth in full power. An exceptionally talented pupil 
is Master Clarence Adler. His execution is clean, and he 
already plays with considerable intelligence and conception. 
Especially dainty was his rendering of Godard’s ‘“‘Novel- 
lozza.”” There was a taste of piquancy to it. 

Perhaps the most matured pupil was Miss Octavia 
Stevenson, who played the Pirani number from “Scene 
Veneziane.”’ It was a technically clear reading with a good 
deal of character displayed. Quite spirited and nicely ac- 
centuated was the playing of the Menuet and Gavotte from 
Saint-Saéns’ Septet by Milton Plaut. Miss Miriam 
Plaut showed to advantage in the brilliant Presto from 
Weber’s Concerto. 

Others who gave evidence of their progress were Miss 
Irene Carter, Miss Helen Stevens, Miss Florence Hawkins 
and Miss Ella Hughes. Miss Stevens is to be congrat- 
ulated upon the judgment and taste she proved in her play- 
ing of the first movement of the Beethoven Concerto. Mr. 
Gorno filled out the orchestral parts on a second piano. 
The pianists were entertainingly assisted by two vocalists, 
Miss Dorothea Jungclaus and Carl Gantvoort. Program as 


follows: 


a 


Roursée frome B malaer Parties. osccccccceccccsccescsecescccees ...Bach 
Master Clarence A ller 
Sonata for two pianos (first movement)..........- paecennen Mozart 
Miss Irene Carter and Milton Plaut. 
Concerto in B flat (first movement).......... . Beethoven 


(Cadenza by Reinecke.) 
Miss Helen Stevens. 
Heart’s Delight. 5 ged onateah cated denne Vemmateaatenen Gilchrist 
Miss antes Fungelses. 
Valse im A major.....c.cccccccccccccccccccscces 
INQUUEIONGE cncdsiendscssescosesse 
Master Clarence Adler. 


Dvorak 
Godard 


Menuet and Gavotte from Septet.. ap ..Saint-Saéns 
(Arranged for two pianos by the composer.) 
Milton Plaut (first piano). 


Presto, from Concerto in C major.........seeeeeeees Weber 
Miss Miriam Plaut. 
Mandolin Player (from fantaisie pieces for two pianos)...... Reinecke 
Miss Florence Hawkins (first piano). 
Fie Tit GIG io oc ccevecscpcsscdcsssccevesvensesccnscss Schumann 
Carl Gantvoort 
De BR ik icidns cenccocectnsuccsnsoesvasnenses Chaminade 


“Mize Ella Hughes 
In a Gondola, from Scene Veneziane ......... natdyskdulnenaeeeccuee 
Miss Octavia Stevenson. 
Miss Pear! Schoonover, also of Mr. Gorno’s class, filled 
in one of the orchestral parts quite acceptably. 


©A® 


Another event of musical significance was the third 
program of the series of recitals given by pupils of Oscar 
J. Ehrgott at Aeolian Hall on Wednesday evening, May 
22. It was as follows: 

.. Schubert 
.Nevin 


Impatience an ‘ odhieredenedesacidccatueapauys 
One Spring Morning mee Ruodelacanineun 
Miss Anna Karl. 
God, Have Mercy 
Asa Howard Geeding 
\ Descant ; ieee F er .Gilchrist 


Mrs Blanche Berndt Mehaffy. 


: Mendelssohn 


Aria, St. Paul, Ot 


THE HOLY CITY 
A Sacred Cantata for Chorus and Soloists. 
By Alfred Gaul. 





Weiss Fhelem COWGR. cc dc cccccsapecccstdevecnsscsccssegnevaneaurs Soprano 

Mrs. Charles Wheaton... Soprano 

Miss Mayme Ellis............ oexecesigehoeteessocsdanememal Contralto 

Mrs. Stella Mosby Laidtees.. Pe eT 

em Thowned: Gembiinc cvs 9500620007 cte0s0c kere ecbodessensetesens Bass 
Assisted by 

Wee GE, TOO. dane ow isnccesdsceccsbisevsdeerddsoosenucapastiet Tenor 


Chorus, tenor solo, quartet, chorus, No Shadows Yonder 
Air, tenor, My Soul Is Athirst for God 

Trio, At Eventide It Shall Be Light. 

Chorus, They that Sow in Tears. 

Air, mezzo soprano, Eye Hat Not Seen. 

Chorus, For Thee, O Dear, Dear Country 

Chorus, Thine Is the Kingdom. 

Air, bass, A New Heaven and a New Earth, 


Choral Sanctus, Holy, Holy, Holy. 

Air, contralto, Come, Ye Blessed of My Father. 

Semi-chorus, The Fining Pot Is for Silver. 

Air, soprano, These Are They Which Came Out of Great 

Tribulation. 

Quartet and chorus, List, the Cherubic Host. 

Solo, bass and soprano, And I Heard the Voice of Harpers. 

Chorus, quartet, Great and Marvelous Are Thy Works, Lord God. 

Mr. Geeding, baritone, was in excellent voice, and 
sang both the solo from “St. Paul” and the parts in the 
cantata exceedingly well. There is in his voice a genuine 
earnestness, and he has a power of interpretation that 
makes itself felt. It would hardly be fair to single out 
soloists, however, they all did such excellent work. They 
were the best proof of Mr. Ehrgott’s success as a teacher, 
his correct methods and his untiring devotion to his art. 
As for the chorus work it showed a nice balancing in the 
voices, good tone production and volume, and, above all, 
musical quality and expression. Such singing must be 
heard to be appreciated. Mrs. Ehrgott was the judicious 
and musicianly accompanist of the evening. 


G@A® 


The fourth program was presented by Mr. Ehrgott’s 
pupils Saturday evening, May 25, at the school music rooms, 
219 West Seventh street. It was a very decided show- 
ing in the direction of substantial and satisfactory results 
from students. The program was as follows: 


SEED cha cabadsakthes dei edrabadie tétvetreqototiedarebetsesiees 
Blue Eyes of Spring 





Miss Katherine Naefz. 


Pi Fe, SR eis ch daeccvetercdevassctaevececsdes . Hastings 
Miss ( *harlotte Mills. 
Thine Eye of Blue..... EtNew sheds tbe chnendesscigescenstoneces .....Béhm 
Miss Ada Kruckemeyer. 
Recitative and aria, Creation, With Verdure Clad —e 
Miss Nettie Brown. 

Wee. Bee Te FR ions ds ccvezcsvisccss ‘ Abt 
The Maid and the Rose....... a De Koven 
Minerva a Gene. 

BIEN ccepaheaduecoaat EE Pee Pry . Becker 
Nellie O’ Toole. 

Duet, Summer Night......... ene re ee .. Schulze 





Night Hymn at Sea...... Goring Thomas 


Cecilia Gray and George Rekart 
REE aaetaerdushk sna durneesaaaaees sdinsiaivetihinialagow Caracciolo 
Heart's Delight. Saeedaien eeentatdeedeuadaake taunsuwe’ 


Helen Cowen. 


-Gilchrist 


pan wielianwdaibnae Nevin 
.. Chaminade 


The Rosary...... 
PINE stcccsas pctnehgndiewseemaen 


A River Dream. ..Goring Thomas 
My Heart at Thy ‘Sueet Voice..... se 


Alice Davison, 


.. Saint-Saéns 


lrio, Lift Thine Eyes Mendelssohn 


Julia Ludecke, Susan  Tladie, T Tillie Teles ke. 
G®A® 


One of Theodor Bohlmann’s most talented pupils, Miss 
Ida Lichtenstader, presented the following program in the 
Recital Hall of the Conservatory of Music on last Wednes- 


day evening: 


Ca EP I dcac i pasiiedidakesbdadies ecadeevadusieuebeanrs Mozart 
Cadenza ay He mmel, 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Piano soli 
Aria con Variazoni, The Harmonious Blacksmith...... Handel 
Rondo, op. 1, C minor. ict eeednwaveed eae talottncnasoin Chopin 
Polonaise, op. 26, ¢ rane GME. 6 ccasecccvvescenes Chopin 





Etude Mignonne, op. 16, No. 1, D minor. ...Schuett 
Etude, op. 18, G major....... peters’ re Moszkowski 
Concerto, C major, op. 15 (first movement) pooeeneeneweeeene Beethoven 


Cadenza by A. Rubinstein 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Miss Lichtenstader showed considerable conception, 
grasp of the subject and a technical fluency quite extraor- 
dinary for one of her years. 


OA® 


A faculty concert will be given in the Odeon May 
by Frederick J. Hoffmann, Prof. Richard Schliewen and 
Signor Lino Mattioli. This will be Mr. Hoffmann’s final 


appearance in America. The following is the program: 
Fitthy Ginette, PF GAMO, BGs Bees cccecacsatoscccccoscsrcsvstes Beethoven 
Sonate in G major, op. 13 (first and last movement)...... Rubinstein 


Ezstes Tria, ID animes, CPi Ebsiec0s.ccccccscccee .Schumann 


Signor Mattioli, the former teacher of Mrs. Mamie 
Hissem-De Moss, is in receipt of a copy of the following 
letter, which was written to Mrs. De Moss by J. D. Kane, 
treasurer of the Bach Festival Association: 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Dear Mrs. De Moss—lI thought that perhaps it might please you 
to know of the many expressions of delight we are hearing regard- 
ing your singing at our concert. While we are happy that the con- 
cert as a whole was a great success, I must admit that you appear 
to have been the “bright, particular star” of the evening. It is sel- 
dom that we have heard so many complimentary comments on any 
of our soloists. The inclosed pamphlet will give an idea of the 
soloists who have assisted in the past. Wishing you continued suc- 
cess. Very respectfully, J. C. Kane, Treasurer. 

Among the artists to whom Mr. Kane refers as having 
sung at previous festivals are De Vere, Lawson, Stein, 
Max Heinrich and many others. 

®©®Aa® 
Pupils of Ernest Wilbur Hale will give a recital in the 


Odeon Monday evening, May 27; the ninth invitation re- 
cital of the School of Expression will be given Wednes- 


day evening, May 29, and an organ recital, with assistance 
of voice, by pupils of W. S. Sterling, Thursday evening, 
May 30. 

©®a©® 


The fourth Soirée Musicale, in The Cable Company’s 
warerooms, Seventeenth and Elm streets, on Tuesday 
evening, May 14, was attended by a large audience, and 
the program, which was enjoyable, presented the follow- 
ing: 

Duet, piano and organ, Reverie in C..........csccsccesccesseces Wely 
Sig. P. F. del Campiglio and A. Morgenschweis. 
Soprano soli 





OUR c0c0dse donccerecseseuschpcnscecédensneess cepocecenesaape Beach 

You and Lehmann 

Summer iy Chaminade 
Miss Katherine Klarer. 

Pe a. PE BR cc rethennkahdendsdiedssrun ces oe 
Master George B. Price 

Baritone solo, The Bandelero....... . Stuart 


Arthur LeRoy Tebbs, omemnind ~~ Miss Ethel Miller 
Monologue, A Telephone Romance. 
Miss Margaret H. Laughlin. 
(Pupil of Miss Schuster’s School of Elocution and Dramatic Action.) 
Piano soli— 
NINN ibcaksdatindwosisbécsensissecdes 
Polis WeGeCicscccesevss oeuepeeenaned 


.-Campiglio 
-Campiglio 


Tenor soli— 
Eternal Rest, piano and organ.. . Piccolomini 
A CRESS DOVSNOR so csc ccescsscocss na : -sveeees White 
H. T. Menmer, 
Contralto solo, Beauty’s Eyes.......... ae a Tosti 
Miss Emma Pinney 
Violin solo, Loreley........ padectad o+eee-Silcher 
Master George B. Price 
Recitation, selected. 
Miss Margaret H. Laughlin 
Baritone soli 
A Night in Spring............... ‘ ....Béhm 
Love Is a Bubble. ; o .Allitsen 
Arthur LeRoy Tebbs. 
Soprano solo, Ave Maria sone 
(With violin, piano and organ.) 
Miss Katherine Klarer; violin, Harry G. Miller 
It was the last of the musicales for the season, and they 


Schubert-Campiglio 


proved so much of a success that they will be resumed 
the second Tuesday in September 


®Aa©® 


Pupils of Signor Albino Gorno gave a recital on Mon 
day evening, May 13, in the Odeon. The program was: 
Piano, Allegro Brillante, op. 92.. Mendelssohn 
Melville Greeble 


Violin Concerto, No 13........ Kreutzer 
Bertha 'N. ‘Roth. 
Piano duet, Theme and Variation in E flat Reinecke 
Agnes Hochstetter and Mary Love Akels 
Vocal 
Bel Raggio, from Semiramide.. . Rossini 
Gretchen am Spinnrade.. Schubert 
Therese Abrah am. 
Piano— 
Nocturne, E minor....... besuoocuad .Chopin 
Dance of the Dryads, op. 19. MacDowell 
Gertrude B. Dalton 
Piano, Suite, E flat... Rheinhold 


Minuet. Allegro vivace. 
(With second piano accompaniment.) 
Mrs. Hattie O'Flynn-Hon 
Symphony in C major, Scherzo Finale.... Beethoven 
(Arranged for two pianos.) 
Elsie Louise Bernard and Emma Beiser. 
Violin— 
Walther’s Preislied.. 
Obertass Mazurka.. 


Wagner 

Wieniawski 
Bertha N. Roth 

The poetic training of Mr. Gorno was again in evi- 

dence, and with all this poetry his pupils maintain an 


absolute sense of rhythm. The pianists were assisted by 





[ MA ILED FREE | 


NEW EDITIONS 
of our descriptive and illustrated catalogs: 
“New Songs,” “New Piano Music,” 
“New Choir and Choral Music.” 


T#® ESE catalogs contain review notices by musicians eminent in their 
specialties and are helpful to teachers, choir and choral directors and 
musicians in selecting music. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Songs for Children. 





** Songs of Sunshine.’ -75 
62 songs. A good variety for all occasions, 

** Songs of Nature."’ -60 
A collection of songs for festivals, the seasons, etc. 

‘* Mother Goose's Jubilee.”’ $1 


60 songs from the opera. The most singable, child-pleasing 
Mother Goose songs published. 


New Piano Music. 


** Easy Pieces in Easy Keys, Vol. Il.” .50 
A collection of 40 pieces. 

**On the White Keys.’’ An introduction to the piano. $1 

‘*Pour Little Hands."’ 58 easy duets. $1 


‘Thirty Duets without Octaves.”’ For equal performers. $1 


‘*Harmony Simplified.”” By Francis L. York, M.A. $1 
A practical introduction to composition. 





Boston 
New York 


Philadelphia 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 

J. E- DITSON & CO., 
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Bertha N. Roth, violinist, and Therese Abraham, vocalist. 
Miss Roth is one of the most advanced pupils of José 
Marien, and her playing shows clear execution and much 
temperament. Miss Abraham, a pupil of Mrs. Dexter, 
is making wonderful progress. Her voice is expanding 
and gaining in coloratura capacity. Her singing of “Bel 
Raggio” was a very decided tribute to her present equip- 
ment as a vocalist of artistic ability. 


©®A®O 
Frederick J. Hoffmann gave a piano recital at Hughes’ 
High School Friday afternoon. Mr. Hoffmann has de- 
cided not to teach at the Winona (Ind.) summer school 
this year, as he had expected to do, as he prefers remain- 
ing in this city until his departure for Europe in August 
He will be busy with his duties as teacher until that time. 
®AaA® 
Miss Jennie Mannheimer, director of the College School 
of Expression, is just back from the East. While in New 
York Miss Mannheimer gave several readings. 
©AaA® 
At the close of the college summer school Miss Clara 
M. Zunstein, director of Delsarte culture, will go to Chau- 
tauqua, where she will teach for a time with her own 
former teacher, Mrs. Bishop. Later Miss Zunstein will 
go to the Eastern coast, where she will spend the re- 
mainder of the summer. 


©Aa© 


W. S. Sterling will have charge of the Winona (Ind.) 
summer school, and Romeo Gorno will teach piano there 


©AaA® 


Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer and Miss Ottilie Dickerscheid 
will have charge of the piano department of the college 
summer school. 

©®Aa® 

Recitals are announced to be given by pupils of Signor 
Albino Gorno, Signor Romeo Gorno, W. S. Sterling and 
Ernest Wilbur Hale; pupils of José Marien assist at each 
of the above, with the exception of the last mentioned, 
when violin pupils of Richard Schliewen will assist 


©®ao® 
A faculty concert will be given May 31 
AG 
The annual commencement exercises of the college will 
be held in the Odeon, June 13 


OaAae 


Signor Mattioli, the former teacher of Mrs. Mamie 
Hissem-DeMoss, is in receipt of a copy of the following 
letter which was written to Mrs. Hissem-DeMoss by J. D 
Kane, treasurer of the Bach Festival Association: 

PHILADELPHIA 

Dear Mrs. De Moss—I ught that perhaps it might please you 
to know of the many expressions of delight we are hearing regard 
ing your singing at our concert. While we are happy that the con 
cert as a whole was a great success, I must admit that you appear 
to have been the “bright, particular star” of the evening. It is 
seldom that we have heard so many complimentary comments on any 
of our soloists. The inclosed pamphlet will give an idea of the 
soloists who have assisted in the past. Wishing you continued suc 
cess, Very respectfully J. D. Kane, Treasurer 

Among the soloists to whom Mr. Kane refers as having 
sung at previous festivals are De Vere, Lawson, Stein, 


Max Heinrich and many others J. A. Homan 


Juta E. Crane's Concert.—The Potsdam Courier-Free 
man of May 15 devotes a half-column to the concert given 
by the Normal Choral Club, with Miss Julia E. Crane con 


ductor. A miscellaneous first part was followed by Men- 


delssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” and the paper gives much 
praise to Miss Crane for the performance 


oe SOUSA 
BAND 


Office: Alstor Court Building, New York, 
Eighteenth Semi-Annual and Fifth Transcontinental Tour. 


Saturday, May 25, 
to Sunday, June 9, 


INCLUSIVE, 


Willow Grove, Philadelnhia, Pa. 


“TRISTAN UND ISOLDA” TAKEN DOWN IN 
MUSICAL SHORTHAND BY A CHILD. 


OW many musicians and music lovers, while attend 
ing the opera or a concert, have longed for some 
quick, sure way of writing down a melody or some inter- 
esting phrase? To be sure, the scholarly musician, the 
composer we will say, has such a well trained musical ear 
and musical memory he can remember more or less ac 
curately a number of phrases; but it is somewhat of a 
burden to carry, surely! To the general music lover it is 
simply an impossibility either to retain in the memory, or 
sometimes, as in the Wagner opera, even to recognize the 
“motives” when they occur. In a word, to the gifted few 
who have a fine natural ear, the constant use and pleasure 
in using produces a higher and higher state of cultivation ; 
but to those with a dull ear, it has generally been consid 
ered hopeless to do much, as there has been no known, 
logically developed system of ear training to make possi- 
ble any decided development. Until very late years even 
the study of harmony was largely a training of the eye 
rather than the ear. 

But, when at a performance of “Tristan und Isolda” a 
little child, not from the overwhelming genius of a Mozart, 
but purely through accurate and well directed training, is 
able to take down in musical stenography any phrase that 
may please her youthful fancy, then assuredly the science 
of musical ear training must be attained; for it is generally 
conceded “Tristan und Isolda” is the most difficult compo- 
sition ever written. It was this feat that was accomplished 
at one of the last performances of this great opera by Miss 
Winifred Marshall, one of the little pupils of Miss Mary 
Fidelia Burt, the well-known teacher and author of original 
methods of sight reading, ear training and musical sten- 
ography. Here is a sample of the work jotted down by 
her little pupil. It is the sailor motive of the first act: 


OP ol Zu ¢ 


and by composers of all classes from the king to the beggar That 


is what may be called a musical people Especially interesting were 
the older versions of some airs which are better known in a sophis 
ticated modern version, “The Flowers the Forest” and “Ca’ the 
Yowes.”—Ottawa Journal, May 15, 1901 

The following paragraph is from the Evening Record, of 
Brockville, Ontario: 

The Scottish element in Brockville was strongly in evidence at 
Victoria Hall last night, on 
Miss Amy Murray, of New Y 


missed one of the richest musical 


the « : ! entertainment by 
to attend 
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interesting as to de 
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Miss Burt has for a long time been deeply interested in 
this seemingly unattainable side of musical education, and 
has made the most careful and painstaking experiments 
with little children, musical, unmusical, even tone deaf, 
and has elaborated her ear training and stenography from 
writing down first the simplest melody, then hymns, ora 
torios and lastly Wagnerian opera 

It can hardly be overestimated the really great value 
ear training is to the student of music, whether of voice, 
piano, violin, composition, whatever it may be. The ex 
quisite feeling for tone color, whether in voice or piano 
for phrasing, the beautiful legato singing tone, the use of 
the pedal, all owe their greater or less perfection to the 
quickened and discriminating musical hearing. In compo 
sition, ear training is an actual necessity, for as soon as 
the composer hears his musical thought mentally, when it 
is whispered to his inner consciousness from the realms of 
divine inspiration, he should be able to write it down im- 
mediately, without the aid of any intervening musical in 
strument With all those composers who have had 
great messages to say to the world through letters as well 
as music this cultivation of the inner musical hearing has 
formed a beloved text for lively preaching, and their prac- 
tice is our object lesson 


ISS AMY MURRAY, the interpreter of Scottish 
songs, is having a triumph in Canada. The fol- 
lowing extracts are from the criticism of J. E. B. (J 
Barkworth), published in the Evening Journal, of Ottawa: 
The old saying that blood is thicker than water is well exemplified 
in the case of Miss Amy Murray. Born in the United States of 
Scotch parents, she has studied Scottish song in the land of its 
origin, and now holds a Canadian audience enthralled for nearly two 
hours by her own sole effort—or apparently without effort—by vir- 
tue of a kinship similar to that of which Browning wrote: 
Then because Greeks are Greeks and hearts are hearts, 
And poetry is power, we all outbroke 
Into a joyous laughter with much love 
Miss Murray is rarely qualified for her undertaking. She has a 
voice entirely musical; clear as a bird, and perfectly prompt in 
speech, without any of what organ-tuners call chaffing, and not re- 
quiring every note to be nursed at the moment of attack, as many 
singers have to do. There is no perceptible weakness at the break; 
but Miss Murray has a resonant chest register, all the more effective 
because she uses it sparingly, chiefly in men’s songs. Miss Murray 
has also sufficient historical and theoretical knowledge; she has the 
pleasant speaking voice, the lucidity of thought and arrangement, 
the frankness combined with tact, the savoir faire and clever charm 
of manner which make the best American women the pleasantest 
companions in the world. Above all, Miss Murray has in her the 
root of the matter; she sings for the song’s sake, with a fine sense 
for the points of melodic beauty, and without any display; she has 
rich humor and true pathos, and is endowed moreover with a ca 
pacity for acting that would make the fortune of any opera she 
played in. Her songs were both Highland and Lowland, some to 
the pure English words of Scott, some to the dialect of Burns, some 
to Gaelic words; they were of all dates from the sixteenth century, 
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McCatt LanHAM.—McCall Lanham appeared with 


unqualified success every concert on his Texas tour 
The following extract is from a report concert pub 
lished in the San Antonio Daily Express of May 19, 1901 
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KALTENBORN’S THIRD SEASON. 


ve third season of the Kaltenborn Orchestra at the 


. Nicholas Garden, on West Sixty-sixth street, will 
open for the season on Saturday, June 1. 

Che orchestra which will play under Franz Kaltenborn 
this season is composed of forty-five selected musicians, a 
number of them members of the New York Philharmonic, 
and the remainder experienced orchestral players. The 
success of these concerts in town during the past two sea- 
sons has demonstrated the need of this form of entertain- 
ment, and now that the concerts this season are to be man- 
Company, the 


aged by the St. Nicholas Skating and Ice 
music lovers of New York and vicinity may be assured 
that the musical features will be better than ever. 


The concerts will be given every night, and the programs 


be distributed as follows: 


Monday . Request 
Tuesday .. Symphony 
Wednesday . Miscellaneous 


EY Wagener 


Thursday 


Friday . Operatic 

Saturday . Popular 

Sunday Swi 59 ech a ase 
Soloists, both instrumental and vocal, will again be fea- 
tures of the concerts. Many club men, who in the past sum- 
mers have sent in requests for more popular music, will 


see che fulfillment of their desire this season, as the man- 
agement will present ‘on Saturday nights programs that 


will meet the wishes of the patrons who enjoy the lighter 
musical compositions. For that matter, the programs for 
each evening will include popular as well as the more 


favorite classical works 
‘or instance, the Strauss waltzes, which Mr. Kaltenborn 


condvets so delightfully, will be played every night. No 
expense has been spared in decorating the garden for this 
unmer. Green and white, so restful to the eye, are the 
predominating tints. Growing plants and the fountain will 
add to the attraciiveness. Refreshments will be served 
popular prices. An experienced caterer has the assignment 
nd’ he will see that the patrons will have comfort and 
courteous treatmen Since last season a number of pri 
te boxes have been built in the Garden, and these doubt- 
I will prove a boon to those who bring parties to hear 
e music 
Miss Elizabeth Hazard, the soprano, who sang with suc- 
cess at the concer.s last season, will be the soloist on the 
pening night. Her numbers will be “Elsa’s Dream,” from 
Lohengrin,” and a group of songs. The program for Sat 
urday night follows: 
Mar« lannhauser Wagner 
Fest Overture ' : Lassen 
\ 1 Fa sie Ca ‘ Vieuxtemps 
Franz Kaltenborn 


Hungarian Rhapsodie No Liszt 
| ream, I rin Wagner 


zabe Hazard 


CHEVALIER GEORG 

LIEBLING, | 

COURT PIANIST. | 

Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts. | 

Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad- 

vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 


|Mme. MOR 
London, England. | ge Fins RIANI. for Voice Training 


and School for Opera. 
Complete Training for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Répertoires. 
Special Ciass for Gentlemen on each 
| Monday and Thursday from 5 to 7. 
me. Moriana will continue her Les- 
= from — = to October on the 
ontinent, thus affording change of air. 0 
French licti n and iain Sith Mr. me, Suen Sy, Sk eres 
Vermandele, who has tavght her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
For Termsand Particulars write to the Secretary 
| of Mme MORIANI's School, 3 York Place, Portman 
peo W., London. 
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THE MUSIC OF COLORS.. 


HE human mind is generally on the qui vive for won- 
deriul development in this twentieth century. Long 
distance telephones, X-rays, wireless telegraphy and the 
like have prepared the present generation for anything. 
One of the undeveloped fields awaiting the inventive and 
artistic human mind is the music of colors. The idea is 
ingenious, and may seem to some to be extravagant, but 
there is nothing in it at all contrary to the plain teach- 
ings of science. That the tones and modulations of the 
hunran voice can be photographed and recorded in visible 
iorm on paper has been clearly proven, and that music 
can be translated into colors is just as possible. An Eng- 
lish writer has already shown the close analogies which 
exist between sound and light. It is by a series of vibra- 
tions that the first reaches our ears and the second pro- 
duces an impression on our eyes. The natural sounds 
which our sense of hearing can take cognizance of com- 
piise about eleven octaves, and purely musical sounds as 
such cover only seven octaves. 

Though light might at the first view be thought to be 
confined in a somewhat restricted domain for musical ex 
pression, it will be seen that it is not at all so, but in real- 
ity is possessed cf a most infinite and rich variety of pos- 
sibilities of expression, utterly unknown to sound. The 
extent of power of one musical note varies between forty 
vibrations and 4,000 per second, while the limits in which 
light can make an impression on the human retina em 
brace figures which almost transcend our powers of cal- 
culation, reaching many millions of vibrations per second 
Our eyes are capable of distinguishing more of colors 
than our ears can of sound, and the great composers of 
the future who will try to realize for us the wondrous 
symphonies of tints and rays and shadows will possess an 
illimitable wealth of combinations which the most periect 
musical instruments deny to a disciple of Beethoven or 
Wagner. 

A close association exists between certain colors and 
certain ideas. The dull shades of color incline to melan- 
choly, the neutral tints give repose to the eye and a peace- 
ful feeling to the mind. and the bright colors create joy 
ous and glad ideas. Blue has been shown to be of a salu 
tary effect on some kind of dementia, and some analogy 
has been found between the color red, which has the least 
number of luminous vibrations, and the lowest notes of 
_the musical scale 


which have the minimum of acoustic 


Mme. FLORENZA p’ARONA, 
VOCAL ZFROFESSEUE, e 

zo Rue Clement <9 aris. 
Special sessions during the summer . for the Leschetizky Method. 
REPERTUIRE AND INTERP RETATION. 


vibrations. It can also be shown that each vowel has. so 
to speak. its color. The sound of the letter E would be 
accompanied by a suggestion of yellow. that of I by blue, 
and of O by black. Of course, our education in this di- 
rection is all to be acquired. But, thanks to the progress 
made during a long succession of ages, the ears of civil- 
ized men generally have acquired musical instinct, al- 
though there may be a large number of exceptions. 

The color piano of which a recent writer suggested a 
plan has not yet been manufactured, but there is hope of 
its becoming so. This instrument of music of the future 

only a practical application of the doctrine which shows 
a complete concord between light and sound. Suppose a 
keyboard, the notes of which would let out and hold by 
turns an electric current illuminating colored glasses pro 
vided with incandescent arcs, the scale being ranged in de 
giees in the same way as the strings of a piano. The red 
shades would correspond to the bass notes, and the violet 
to the higher ones. A most exact proportion would be 
raintained between the number of the luminous and the 
acoustic vibrations. When once each note of the scale has 
been given its equivalent in that of colors, it will be then 
possible to transpose for the use of the eyes musical com 
positions written only for the ear, and to verify the analo 
gies existing in the two cases. Perhaps, ere long, the fires 
of the artificers will produce most precious instruments for 
men of genius who may discover the secrets of the har 
monies of color. 

Those who have no music in their souls, of the kind at 
least we now are familiar with, and to whom Mendelssohn 
Mozart and Verdi represent only so much meaningless 
noise, will welcome the advent of a music in colors, which 

ir eyes can understand and which makes no noise. Per 
aps ages must pass before the human race can discover the 
aws and mysteries of this new art, and most delicate, com 
plicated and infinite experiments will be necessary to de 
wrmine with exact precision the luminous vibrations which 
correspond to each color, but it will be done, and not im 
much.— 
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ESIRED.—Orchestra, band or singer en route for half 
hour of sacred music, Schenley Park Pavilion, Pitts 
Audience usually esti 
mated at Actors’ 
Church Alliance. Please send terms two weeks ahead to 
Music Director Benjamin Franklin Butts, Second Presby 


terian Church, Pittsburg, Pa 
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INSTITUT MOZART. 


dence for pupils’ comfort; 
Apply to manager, 


uiet, Convenient. 
Miss HEGEMANN 
7 rue du Commandant Riviere. 


E. POTTER FRISSELL, 


Pupil of Leschetizky, Sauer and Moszkowski 


Language. Complete Musical Education. Sing- Credit Lyonnais, Boulevard des Italiens. 


Soard and resi- 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 





FRENCH SCHOOL 








EDOUARD DAREWSKI, 


Professor of Singing. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd, Maida Vale, London. 


(Upera.) 


M. DUMARTHERAY. 
From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 


| MARIE WITHROW, cent, Conversation. 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 


14 rue Taitbout. 


practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
jo rue St. Petersbourg. 








84 New Bond Street, London 





Paderewski writing in March, 1898, says: 


| 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer | 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, RENE PAPIN, 


\uthorized Sesaninanied of the Yersin’s Method 


which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE O}| 
1IHE WORD.' 
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7 Dorset Square N. W., London, 


Supplementary Education. 


Mite. GRACE LEE HESS 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 
VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons Violin and Accom- 
10 rue Froidevaux, Parts. 


SCHOOL. 





French Diction, 


BALDELLI, 


(Near Baker street station). 





and Orchestra, Entertainment and Lectu.e Bureau. 


The COURT CIRCULAR says: Themost | Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'S 


rellable Bureau in London. | 

The Concorde Handbook of Artists (the most 
complete existing list of the best artists) free on | 
application. address: 310 Regent St., London, W. | 


\cademy for the Higher Development of | (Champs Elysées). 
Pianoforte Playing. 
15 Warwick Road, Maida Vale. 


Italian baritone. 


Théatre Royal, Madrid. Wlrofesseur de Chant. 
6 rue Euler, Paris. 


paniment. 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE : 
TROCADERO, 


22 rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gar- 











Telephone : 4153GERRARD. Telegraphic address: 
Concordist, London. Telegraphic Code: The | 
Concorde Code. 


Paris. 


(I Etoile.) 


Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, dens. All facilities of "bus and tram. 


PIANO—PARIS. 
Elementary and Superior Class and Private 
Public Pupils’ Concerts. 

27 Avenue MacMahon. 





MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 








VOICE PRODUCTION and SINGING. | 


Invariable results of 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 


EMIL BERTIN, 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT, 


(Av. Marceau). 37 rue de Chaillot. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 





Mme. MARIAN VELTRINO’S SYSTEM 
GUARANTEED IN A SHORT TIME 
to EVERY PERSON of ORDINARY INTEL- 
LIGENCE with AVERAGE MUSICAL EAR. 
Perfect attack. Perfect ease. Clearness of 
Tone throughout the Voice. Richness, Round- 
ness, Sweetness, Carrying Power. Freedom 
from breaks. No throat-aching. 
Abundance of and control over breath, 
Lost voices regained. Voices made, 
Compass of at least two octaves. 
Uadeniable proof of the above statements can be 
given. Appointments and particulars of unique 
interest on request. Complete artistic training net 
ypera, concert work, &c., follows above results 
Studio: 163 New Bond street, London, W. 
(Established twelve years.) 


1er Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opéra Comique. 
tage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 


Rapidly, easily ard cocsectiy acquired b 
KIN S| , 





MON'’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM, 
(3 francs, post free.) 
. Kimon, 


Private lessons by 
| to rue Cambon, Paris. 





| Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
37 rue Joubert, 
Chaussée d’Antin Paris. 
| Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast 
on stage. 





62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 





PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners. 
Mire. MARIE FOURNAISE, 


American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 





Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 


Vocal Professor. 


Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 


ing of Tones. 





MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Kenaissance Il’Alma, Paris. 





PROFESSEUR DE aa 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHES 
1oo Avenue de Villiers. Paris. 


MME. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 


Specialty »f German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 





MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comique, Théatre Lyrique. 
Professor of ‘Mime.’ 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, 
Pantomime, &c. 
87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 
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—— age GRAND PRIZE. 
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PH vO-R ols HMIC FRENCH METHOD | ence as director with = Gerster ' Woeade Calvé 
Solo Violinist and Mn anal alse Theory and Winter addres Sealchi, Melba, Nordic 
as 65 L n Avenue NEW YORK : 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin & 7 a . 18 Viale del Campe di Marte, 





er addres 
130 EAST 56th STREET, NEW VORK. Villa Violette, 22 Rue Raynovard PARIS Florence, Italy. 














STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. cnsno ame. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component Unlimited Guaranty 
+ 


parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 





casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, EVERETT pI ANO COMPANY 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, MANUFACTURERS. 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., BOSTON. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No, 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY 








- W AREROOMS :— > 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City a - 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Founaries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long | NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Aycnuc. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. U. S. A. 








THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


A [ANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
Mf, : are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


— any > ake of piano offered to the public. 
Are at present Sl ee <— = ' Preferred by amy othe rm ake , I te os pu ‘ ; 
ee A. ~ . , [heir leading features are Scientific Scale, | urity and 

the Most ——/" a P the Leading . glia - > , ae 
x oo Character of Tone. Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Popular and b 7 Artist: on a a 
" P ¥ wr ~ ne Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


SOHMER & CO. Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: ns 
‘ | a ; Aston Street, Boston, Mass. 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. oe ee es, een ee 











BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK 
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